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Beasts like us 

^ . ^ 

' Stephen R* Clark n 


'VICKIHEARNE 

i iatn's Task: Calling animals by name 
^ggpp. Heineman. £10.95. 

QI343M218 

JAMESSERPELL 

lalbe Company of Animals 
224 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 

' 'Ofll 14 5362 

:, 5 , Lewis’s prophetic novel, Thai Hideous 

5- tough, the resident sceptic, MacPhee, raises 
rial jiesees as a difficulty for Ransom’s house- 
v hold: "The bear is kept in the house and pam- 
peittl. The pigs are kept in a sty and killed for 
toon, l would be interested to know the philo- 
sophical rationale of the distinction.” The 
voiceof uneducated good sense (or what Lewis 
seems to have taken to be good sense), in the 
penonof Ivy Maggs, responds: “I think it’s just 
1 silly. Who ever heard of trying to make bacon 
out of a bear?" The philosopher is hardly satis- 
fied. Why is it, and how is it, that we manage to 
take such different attitudes to animals? Why 
do we pamper pets, but leave creatures just as 
sensitive to the tender mercies of factoiy- 
formere, experimentalists or hunters? What 
stories do we tell ourselves about, them, and 
about wbat we do or have a right to do to them? 
Both Vicki Hearne and James Serpell attempt 
an answer: Serpell takes a wider view of the 
subject, and Hearne a more exact and illumi- 
nating examination of one area that Serpell 
hardly mentions, the training of animals such 
as dogs or horses to splendid fulfilments of 
their natural capacities (to trail, to hunt, to 
leap).- 

Some fifteen years ago it became allowable 
once more lor moral philosophers to contem- 
plate real moral issues, and raise genuinely 
radical questions about the usual answers. 
Should we not treat creatures differently only if 
they are relevantly different? What relevance 
could a capacity to talk a human language have 


to the question of how a creature should be 
treated? As Bentham had observed, the ques- 
tion was not “could animals talk?”, but "could 
they suffer?". Not all of us believed that posi- 
tive suffering was all that mattered: a human 
being is injured not merely if she is caused to 
suffer, but if she is not allowed to live a worth- 
while life according to her nature. The same, it 
seemed, must also be true of beasts. The im- 
prisoned veal-calf might not be “in pain", but 
was hardly living a life that anyone could 
reckon good: was not that an injury? Did not 
the laws of the land already admit that the 
interests of animals could be pursued through 
the courts, and offenders punished, and was 
that not as much as to admit that animals "had 
rights”, that the officers of the State had a right 
to enforce certain standards of treatment in the 
interest of animals? 

Most of those philosophers who wrote under 
the banner of "animal liberation” wished that 
like cases should be treated alike, that dogs (or 
bears) should have no greater rights than pigs 
merely because we told a different story about 
them, saw different symbolic values embodied 
in them. Most of us were so alarmed by the 
patent corruption of the human-animal rela- 
tionship that we wished to distance ourselves 
even from loving pet-owners, horsemen and 
honest naturalists: these latter might be very 
anxious for the welfare, the lives welHiyed, of 
"their" animals, but they did not seriously 
think that animals should have just the same 
sort of consideration as human tribes or human 
children, even if no clear difference of a mor- 
ally relevant kind could be pointed out. The 
liberationists wanted justice for all, not simply 
a decrease in positive suffering and not simply 
a better awareness in the human populace of 
what animals can achieve when decently 
•treated, and trained. At the same time, it was 
obvious that there were special historical influ- 
ences at work that could not be unthought or 
wished away: we do have a special relationship 
with dogs, horses, cats that we do not have with 
wolves, wildebeest and chimps. We have, as 


Hearne would say, more stories about them 
and us: and they have been bred and trained in 
ways that allow them to take up a "responsi- 
ble" place in human society. Even a signing 
chimpanzee cannot be trusted not to bite her 
trainer once she is adult (and why should she 
not?); crazy dogs who can't be trusted are just 
that - crazy or uncomprehending. In so far as 
they have learnt to understand, even though 
not to speak, a human tongue, they are mem- 
bers of normal civil society, a society that can 
indeed break down or be corrupted, but which 
allows us - humans, dogs and horses - the 
luxury of taking peaceable relations more or 
less for granted. Trust, as Locke said, is the 
bond of society. 

Vicki Hearne teaches English literature at 
Yale, and is. a professional horse and dog 
trainer. Adam's Task is her attempt to explain 
to her academic colleagues the language and 
form of life familiar to her as a trainer. In 
American academic circles - far more so than 
in Britain - it is the greatest of sins to be 
"anthropomorphic”: "animals” should be 
viewed as controllable mechanisms, not as 
beings with whom we might have "moral” rela- 
tionships. If an experimenter inadvertently de- 
scribes his subject as "angry", "jealous" or 
“apprehensive”, scare quotes must be empha- 
sized, and such "loose", or “ordinnry lan- 
guage" description eventually replaced by "sci- 
entific" jargon. If we cannot “prove" that 
animals are more than mechanisms, wc are 
somehow required, without any proof, to 
assume that they are not. Professional trainers, 
on the other hand, simply cannot get by with- 
out the working assumption that the animals 
they deal with have individual points of view, 
characters and plans. Hearne makes clear how 
badly the charge of "anthropomorphism" mis- 
fires. Her dogs and cats and horses behave and 
feel like dogs and cats and horses, and she 
succeeds in training them away from (self-)des- 
tructive habits precisely because she can grasp 
their difference, their pride in being what they 
can, with her help, become. The real moral of 


the tale of Clever Hans, the horse who seemed 
to be able to solve simple arithmetical puzzles 
until it was realized that he was being cued, 
unconsciously, by his interrogator, is not "How 
stupid horses are if they can’t tell that 7 + 5 = 
121" but Tather “How very interesting that 
horses can understand human beings so well!” 
Much of Hearne’s book is directed at a 
rather different target, people she calls 
"humaniacs”, who disapprove of rigorous 
training methods or repressive commands. Im- 
agining that what their animals need is sen- 
timental affection, pity or a wild permissive- 
ness. they allow destructive behaviour, sloppy 
or indolent technique, until the day when they 
at last require Hearne, or some other front- 
liner, to re-educate their murderous pet. Good 
working dogs and horses have a beauty and 
nobility of life and character that is insulted, 
outraged by the sort of contemptuous pity 
which thinks it cruel to impose discipline upon 
•i youngster's moods, cruel to demand of horse 
or dog the very best they can deliver. Such 
human failure produces monsters, animals as 
confused as ihe schizoid products of a 
pathogenic household. And just as autistic or 
schizophrenic humans enn, perhaps, be huma- 
nized by having to work with animals to create 
an accomplished performance, so can the 
animals themselves be restored to sanity. Sane 
dogs or horses inhabit much the same moral 
universe ns we do, accept responsibility for 
what they do and seek to embody a natural 
perfection. Pity for the champion racehorse 
who lias been ‘'made” to run her best is as 
inappropriate as terror of the properly edu- 
cated guard-dog, as if the latter were a "killing 
machine” or psychopath. 

Hearne's stories, whether they aie about her 
animals, or about the weird attitudes of those 
colleagues who express their "kindness to 
animals” by wishing her dogs dead, are always 
illuminating. Illuminating not only about 
animals - though it is impossible not to admire 
the fiercely unsentimental approach she makes 
to them - but about our own moral life, a life 


Introduction to Medieval Logic 

AbxandarBroatUe 

The flrat book devoted to a systematic exposition of 
the logic of the Middle Ages, this study reveals how 
much of what seems characteristically twentieth* 
century logic was familial long ago, and It also bolds 
out the hope that medieval logic may yet contribute to 
the solution of twentieth-century problems. 

0198249411, Clarendon Press .£20.00 

Scepticism and Reasonable 
Doubt 

Tradition in Wilkins, 

Hflfflfi, Reid, and Newman 

M. Junta hmlM 

TrawaiUie development of one major British response 
■ wjeeptictom as presented in the works of yery 
omerent thinkers, Protestant and Catholio, between . 
m seventeenth land nineteenth centuries. 

019 824912 8, Clarendon Press .. £25.00 

Well Being 

Sporta^' ™® asurement ' and Mora 1 

JtawaCMfHn 

TWs book la about Several closely related ideas— well 
■ welfare, utility, and qualityof life. The author . 

1° three central questions about 
• . best way to understand it; whether it 

; 2529 waiiuied; and where it should fit In moral and- 

Political thought. 

:;Q 19 8^4903 9, Clafendon Press, ’ ' ■ £27.50 


The God of the 
Philosophers 

Anthony Kenny ^ 

First published in 1979, tills book now appears In 
paperback. 

’This is a fine book, small but remarkably rich in its 
combination of historical erudition, overview of recent 
discussion, and valuable original argument. It 
deserves close attention from all who care about the 
philosophy of God.' Philosophies] Review 

0 19 824968 3, Clarendon Press, paperback £6.95 

The Philosophy of 

F.H. Bradley — 5^ 

Edited by Anthony Manser and Guy Stock 

The papers collected here, all written especially for 
the volume, are not merely exegedcal; they also 
pursue Bradlelan themes which are relevant to 
contemporary philosophical concerns. 

0 19 824972 Clarendon Press, 

paperback, March 1987 • £12.60 

Hegel’s Critique of Kant 

Edited by Stephen Priest 

These essays critically examine Hegel’s attitude to . 
Kant over a wide range of issues including the nature 
of space and time; tbs possibility of metaphysics; 
categories and thlngs-to-themselves; dialectic and the : 
self; moral and poUticalphflosophy; aesthetics; the 
philosophy of histoxy; andteleoloffy. , 

0 10 824752 4, Clarendon Press, 6 March 1987 £22,60 
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Freedom and Belief 

Galen Strawson 

The author argues that there is a fundamental sense in which there is no such 
thing as free will or true moral responsibility (as this is ordinarily understood), and 
devotes the main body of the book to an attempt to explain why this is so. 
Accordingly, he examines various aspects of the ’cognitive phenomenology’ of 
freedom— the nature, causes, and consequences of our deep commitment to belief 
in freedom. 

019 824938 1, Clarendon Press £27.50 
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adroit, dependable and judicious guide . ... 

" arguments... .n valuable ■ 

I i'Slips'W M/R. Ayers, • 

i.v. ;• • 

Pirc^s, paperback, £9.95,,' 


A Heideggerian Critique of the Cartesian Project 

Jotm Ucbanteon , 

fry this study, John Richardson introduces tile 

‘existentifU phenomenology' of Martin Heidegger, 

particularly as developed id his major work, Being tutf ■... ■ 
Ttaft Tha author's o$ect hj to shoW how Heideggers y 
ideas be'fg on thh cental problem of epistemology: . 
that of hOw we can have o{jje?ti78 knowledge. ‘ 

jo.19 J • 


Essays on Davidson: 

Actions and Events "-SS*** 

Edited by Bruce Vennexen and llentil B. Hlntikka 

, xhJs book collects previously unpublished essays by wefi-knoWn philosophers on ' 
tbe philosophy of action, the metaphysics of causality, end the philosophy of 
psychology. This paperback reissue replaces the hardback pubbshed in 1985. 

019824B63 2, Clarendon Press, paperback £8,96 

Philosophy and tbe Brain 

J. 2. Young 

Demonstrates the relevance of biological knowledge to many questions that 
concern philosophers, such as perception, freedom t - determinism; and ethical 
, values; and, conversely, indicates to biologists the importance of theli 
undmaterulingphilosophlcfllconcepta. 

019 219216 9, an 0PU8 book • £13.95 

■ For further details of any of these books, Contact: Academic Publicity, OUP, Walton 
Street; Oxford OX2 BDP. 
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which needs to be structured by some vision of 
perfection, the full use of God-given ability, 
rather than by fear of pain or lust for passive 


pleasiirer^e hi^couragcrtndcapf^ty we^ee Xfr n ° I***- <» s 

embodied in greal dogs or horses are admir- ' diesf ^ "?!" ! he :_ famii , ) !. d . 0 * 


cp vupnvnj! wc aCl ; 

embodied m great dogs or horses are admir- 
able for their own sake, and worth our pain and 
labour. Something like the same admiring love 
must be directed at wild animals, hut they can 
never be - as dogs, cals and horses are - full 
members of our community, sharing the same 
stories. 

This book is, inevitably, a product of its own 
culture. No one but an American could have 
written it; no one but a professor of English 
literature with a taste for the more aphoristic 
style of philosophy. The mostly anonymous 
philosophers who cross her pages seem to be 
there only to say silly things, as though none of 
us had ever argued for (or even against) the 
things Hearne admires. Wittgenstein and 
Stanley Cavell are her heroes: so much so that 
anyone who queries either is given much the 
same treatment of silent contempt as Hearne 
herself receives from mechanomorphic 
dogmatists. The style, in fact, is High Amer- 
ican. British readers are unlikely - outside 
laboratories- ever to have encountered people 
who deny that dogs or cats or horses have their 
individual characters and preferences and 
plans; nor arc there many people in Britain 
who think it cruel to train working dogs or 
horses to abide by the necessary rules of a 
humane society; nor does it ring belts with 
me to hear that modern children’s literature 
has abjured heroism, imagination and 
humanizing identification with non-human 
creatures. On the contrary, every second 
book seems to be about disciplined and heroic 
beasts, and the move from self-absorption 
to heroic beauty. Our problems in Britain 
are not quite the some, but it is a great help to 


“friends” with other animals, can understand 
them “from within" and love them dearly. 
Dog-people have no need to apologize (as they 

SO often dnl fnr DriAiimit *L. f !!.. J- 


dies: it would be a mark of crass insensitivity 
noi to grieve - as it also is when one of Heame’s 
acquaintance explains that he is taking his 
loved dog to the pound (and so to execution) 
because he cannot be bothered to find a home 
for her while he’s away. That sort of “love" 
deserves all the contempt that Hearne displays 
for spurious, self-congratulatory emoting. 

Where Serpell’s account falls down a little - 
though what he says is true enough in fact - is in 
the way he heaps up blame for our present 
confusion. It is all, apparently, the Christians’ 
fault: the “Christian doctrine of human 
supremacy", which is no part of any credal 
affirmation known to me and which was pro- 
claimed long before Christ and since then by 
consciously anti-religious humanists is sup- 
posed to have diverted us from a happy equal- 
ity with the beasts we were coming laboriously 
to understand. He is on stronger ground in 
locating our failure to empathize or to take 
our partial empathy at all seriously in the need 
to safeguard our economic interests. We are as 
adept as any ancient tribe in finding excuses for 
what we wont to do: either the animal consents 
or would consent to death, or else it has no 
sentient experience at all (and human senti- 
ence Is a standing miracle), or else (for no clear 
reason) animals are just beyond the pale. The 
better vision, that has been growing in clarity 
and fervour over the last ten to fifteen years of 
philosophical and other writing, is that we 
humans can leam to see and live in beauty only 
ir we acknowledge the real presence with us in 
the world and in our homes and work-places of 
creatures that are contributing members of our 
communilv. whn chni.lH ..... 
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Allangbbard 

DAVID GAUTHIER ^ 

p res ,£27,0. 

■013 824 746 X we ha d bargained to an agreement on the a matter of d y. . . vateRCner . The Strategy of Conflict, think tha 
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be short, nasty and brutish. Co-operation and 
mutual restraint yield great returns, but there 
are many ways the gains could be distributed. 
Justice is the setting of fair terms for distribut- 
ing the burdens and mutual benefits of co- 
operation. Fair terms, Rawls proposed, are the 
terms we would have accepted if, hypothetical- 

• I I I J 4 a nn nnVadmOnt ATI thP 


liberal societies in allowing people to thnve m the gaiMOf the P gai ^ wen t to him; 

freedom. The success, though, is not ^one he ^ this minimax relative conces- 

can claim for morality as he presents it. H This will be controversial among bargain- 

inveighs against "free riders’’ and parasite theorists Some think, like Gauthier, that 

who do not pay Iheir way, and counts among ing the ^ ^ rati(mal bargain er5 will 

the parasites helpless people supported y looking at the abstract possibilities of 

taxation. If his arguments succeed, we must, as Others following Thomas Schelling in 

a matter of duty, leave those who are ff?* c#*.**/ #»/ Conflict, think that what a 
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starves. Gauthier, moreover, claims to show 
what Rawls thinks cannot be shown: that the 
demands of morality are rationally inescap- 
able. Morality “can be generated from the non- 
moral premises of rational choice”. 

How, we might puzzle, do two social con- 
tract theories deliver such opposing results? 
Various hard questions must be settled before 
talk of a hypothetical social contract yields any 
determinate principles of justice at all, and it is 
on some of these questions that Rawls and 
Gauthier clash. What are the hypothetical cir- 
cumstances in which the outcome of bargaining 


brutish. Each ot us, on me "Tr- 

ite like a king if all the gams of co-operation 
were devoted to him. Give each the same pro- 
portion of these gains, and all will be roug y 

eC| On the contrary, Gauthier argues, what is up 
for bargaining in the social contract is not the 
gains above Hobbes's nasty state of nature, but 
fho gains above a state in which people already 
benefit from each other’s moral ws«ra • 


io some, uui uBHuii™ -- - - brutish. Each of us, on me ome* «»», 

forced even on those of us who find the kjng i{ a n the gains of co-operation 

welcome. The argument is elaborate , and I can hve a k E Gi * e eac h the same pro- 

W l &“ will X oi these gains, and all wi„ bo tough, y 

keep an agreement with other rational people - equal. Gauthier argues, what is up 

or at least a mutually beneficial agreemen of OvtoWW* social contract is not the 
the right kind. He will keep it even whenothers for barga^ nasty state of nBtU re, but 

have already-complied, so that he can bene g . which people already 

without himself complying. Others after all. ^nsabove^ ^ 

would not have complied if they had known* proceeding from the 

advance .hath, would renoge andhaB a«- Rawls would h g^P fe a o 


wouia nor nave ' o nw ic would have rights proceeaing u«m »><» 
advance that he would renege, and he is tram- W is a cruciHl P art °j 

lucent to them: aim from which all gain, and 

ity. It would have been rational then, to tr U ” ment 0 f t he rights to be respected is part 

sss; 
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see how subtly mechanomorphic 8 and huma ' 2 7' * shou] [d receive not J ust 0Ur “ 

mac rhetoric distorts our view. SSJJ, . ™ ntem P lu ous pity, but justice. The Stephen Mills 

James Serpell’s book. In the Company of lie blvond die Th? 

Animals, by contrast, offers no radically new Lcf- , pM f' bll,ty of a working rela- JOHN R. BOCKSTOCE 

“hr pers Pf c,ive oa °***- lives, no reminder of SnDoed d ° t0 f be adm ' red and res P ected . Wha,es » *«• and Men: 

nobility and the need for heroic effort. His 8 m0 ^ s P ,eflSure or in the Western Arctic 

mam subjects are the pets that most of us en- lenm f mm h pr, * onn } em - ^berationists can 400pp. University of V 
counter - „ot Heame's trained retrieve™ Si, '? and genuinely lov ‘ $29 95 ’ 

guard-dogs, guide-dogs, but the permanent ^ ( somethin 8 of h °w a just rela- 0295 96318 2 

adolescents of the domestic hearth. He a r ^ es h p ,^ n wqrk ln P ractice - Pet-owner and ; 

convincingly at least to me, that it is mt a S ■ allke e can perha P s Mso l«*n more than 
recent, bourgeois or sentimental distortion of ShpTr 5R? adqiit from Philosophical B y f he late 1840s the 

humanity to like thecompany of animats: prac- liberat)0n,stsrfH — — ' 

tiCQIIV all hllrrmn nahn M « ff-« . 


Butchering the bowheads 


JOHN R. BOCKSTOCE 

Whalra, Ice, and Men: The History of whaling 
in the Western Arctic 6 

400pp. University of Washington Press. 

W9.95» 

0295963182 


tically all human cultures from hunter-gather- fers ohit her .“°[ c academic persona on mat- 
ers to post-industrialists “keep pets" (indudinz worth^?^^ th ? **** wiU ** vcry wel1 

modlf h * 8an ? e kind «• in ol her moods of ^ jUSt “ U Stands ’ 

modes of being, they hunt to death). There is th- ° ? butlon t0 moral clarity, and 

are hi: . S ^H-, hook is a 


ad,?lit from Pbiiosophical B V ihe late 1840s the huge- American whalina 
wor. P h _ aome SO® sh ' P s- 


They were rarely found in the same plan n:|’ 
seasons in succession and in some areas lb ; 
were never seen again. As happened ewf 
where thni whalers found success, Ihepopii ; , 
tion had suffered a terrible blow. i 

To a few thoughtful men this was itoij 
obvious. In October 1850 a letter™^- 
lished in a marine paper, Vie Friend of Ho 
olulu. It purported to be from a bowhead^ 
quiet inoffensive race, desirous of life a! 
peace”, and appealed for mercy “in behtS 
my butchered and dying species”. 

But to most whalers, while there werebfr 
heads there were dollars, though to eaintbea 
more and more risks had to be taken-*® ' 


Keep us ieu, nuuacu, « r- 1 — * — - tj p sets ou t to aemonsuare iu« a 

pursue the things that are ^portant to - & ■ q{ hypothet i ca l bargain will 

Reciprocity needs terms of trade: If moial si^e.speci^^ w # maU?r 

theory is to tease out a ratl ° na !*J 0 ^ CiP T^ A of the^ypothetical bargain rational people wUl 

ity, it must say what makes for f air terais. In yp 8 ot h er s to keep it. 

Theory of Justice, John Rawls developed an p . ief ^ right a b 0 ut what morality 
account of fair terms of social co-operation , an . . ,u e consequences run far . The chief 

account based on the social contract tradition. » liberal democracies have de- 

Think of society, he proposed, as a co-opera- century must go. 

tive venture for mutual advantage. Without v p .. .. ce i e brates the success of 

co-operation and mutual restraint, life would Gauthier himself celebrate 


the rational hold of morality depends not od 
our wishing others well, but on our inability to 

keep a straight face. , 

What social contract, then , will rational peo- 
ple make? To answer this, Gauthier invokes 
the apparatus of modern game theory, and 
defends a general theory of rational agree- 
ment. Rational bargainers, roughly, will split 


nature, but from one that is Lockean dui 

^Now without the social contract, we would 
have the nasty Hobbesian state of nature; the 
Lockean one needs respect for property rights. 
Why, then, should rational bargainers ^ heed _ a 
Lockean alternative, when they could divid 





, V- ” — •w-wswiiy. mere is 
good ewdence that pets are good for our 
health, that the relationship is not merely para- 

We have evolved precisely 
to be the sort of creature that can mSce 


Tim Halliday 


MARK RIDLEY • • 

Aj^nalBahavkiur: Acondse introduction. 
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fa a miIJmIS / } d ? m ‘. s Task ' i ust as it stands, Fortuhes exceeding $20 million were tied ,mfn ™° re and more risks hadf0 bo lakefl ' *® * 

th»> nh'i ^ ^atnbution to moral clarity, and the business yet, each summer most nf u. n,n E«U danger tliat5yenreagonotamanfofcE;; 

more camtht ^ er P eI, ’ s bo °k is a sh *ps milled around in the North Pacific with would dnre to run”, was how one fftob \ 

schnin^ 01 ^ 6 ’ 8nd s**™ mys a more fewer 0ad fewer whales to catch ' P u t it- To cntch the diminishing bowhwdssfy • 

leam lh , creare those who will Then in 1848 Thomas Rovs cantain of h, p stn y ed longer into autumn, and reached fefr • 

leam from nth ^ thCy h8Ve Kfused 50 far t0 Su P cri or from Sag Harbour/slippcd his ve&stW ■ f r ln, ° the ice wbcre ,lie y were freqnen* 1 ! 

learn from others. nervously thr0ug g the Bering SsintoZ ^ ked in ’ ln 1871 tb c crews of thirty^ 

^ bound Arctic waters that no whaler ImH p ships hud to be rescued when Iheir vessels ntf 

\lnmctcr . tered before. He and his terrified crew drifted' cr ^ hed Ihe pack-ice. ■ *' 

'lUSSlS isolated by 1,000 miles of ocean from the rest of . ° nl ty 13 .«» more bowheads were aft* •• 

® the fleet, until the fog slowly cleared and nil n a11 1,16 e,,suin E sixty years of the Westo fe 

plementat^ways, remains as a central orkaiiiz- be 8»n lo blow. They ^^B^iy..Bo°blceedMl^ : 

mg pnnaple. Tinbefaen himself ■ ^ ade what John R. Bockstoce dcRrrihM « tory of tlle8C y unrs into eras: the walrus » 

this multi-layered approach U f ’ the whaling discovery of the c^turv’’^ rif when * between 1869 and 1878, an ejttojj; ; j 

ings: : causation, development funcrin^^H f “ perior had saHed over the threshold of rhe 300 « 000 walruses were killed for their.bluM# ■■ 

evolutionary history MarkRldiev’shnnt ° d l Mt secret feeding grounds of the hnwho ^ and tusks; the ern of trade when whalers^ '< ■ 

each of these a^efa ^ skins and whalebone In f - 

following the current 'fashibn which ^ees fun!. ^wheads meant money afloat since each plns > needles, guns and, increasingly, rum f 

lional questions forming Urn ^2 It upwards of. 100 barrels of o?U ® 0n0rrh6ea : and ^ the ern 

. blolotv as' hrino 'rho. . 50010 several times the vielH f rnm first steam whaler entered the Western Arfk v 
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plementary ways, remains as a central oraariiz- ^ hales be 8 an blow. They 

mg principle. Tinbergen himself dnJHuJ • fc ,fl,Ul R * Bock?toce bribes i 

this multi-layered approach under foyr head^ Sune^W 1 ^ 0 ^ ° f the for the 

S : ,h“ USat ^’ develo P meW ' fonerton and fpif 0ver 11,0 tta eshoId of the 

evolunonarv hictnm out ■ . . .. ■ IHSt secret feed! ho umnnftr .. • . . . 




International TVade and the 
Tokyo Round Negotiation 

Gilbert R.WInham 

“Winham does more lhan tell a eomptoj .snd 
technical Btory well, In words compr o 
the nonspeclaltat. He exlraote broader jMramby 
examining tha experience through several ana- 
lytic lenses, and his work will be valuable to those 
Interested In International political economy, 
bargaining and negotiallons, and 9°vernment- 
Intereat group relations, as well as those whose 

primary focus Is trade polloy.” « 

—I. M. Desller, Institute for International 
Economics, Washington, D.C. 

P: $13:50. C: $45.00 


Economic History of 
Puerto Rico 

Institutional Change and Capitalist 

Development 

James L. Dietz 

-Probably the first general economjcl history of 

Mint*. TtoMnsHopm UntorsHy 

P: $20.00.0: $65.00 


fmblication of Provide aconcise Infrodhction tpanimal' had^ 00 h* 0 b6 found - Not surprisingly IhZ : Bath in Maine, took twenty-^ | 

maj^r behjviDur; with its rich of«tSS yWduig 2,350 I ‘ 

, has grown enormously iq terms of the number '■ P e !j 0ra °f ex 8mples,i5ho easy task, biuRld- laiirtlx#r»i;i™^ ka ^ I * at, ^-^ a *®® 0 ff Green- . pounds of baleen, a cargo^or . ]l 

- of bloloirists who research tmH tL ' C ,e y has succeeded admirablv JVithin a few weeks Roys had d . ouble the cost of building the ship- Such 1^ ,• . 

»n d C “P^ »n 4 but £. l 

! has given rise fo Sociobiology theiludvortU PU«*lc view pf the aubje^.He has resisted the ■ ^J^thbf this single success fifty the confidence to head North and East to 

evolutionary basis of social^ Nh'avioi^tbat tos ' 2h2?? on ta j^ ne0t 6r t0 ptesent'- V**** of tS ‘ S? of **? 1 Boai,fort Sea where, by « J ? >l 
gained some notoriety through itecarelMs>& : ;l 4 t of acfepted jidowledte. '.•? " 1 * • Wntering. whaJers could exploit thehJJ s ^ 

inappropriate application to human hJ - lUiher , concepts are Introduced as problems . a ^ vfentUr « whose brief- snell 1st - • S[ in,mil, 8 summer season. One chara f r ^ I 

hairiSur: PP ■ solution anq.the W by.BoS^^iie ^^^artsonBodfish, describes the W v 

• i . ... how fhfl V,. shows how 1 "yv«iQce,. He^ nim« nf 


Tn„pprop riote ^ 

haviour. ... ^ soMIaii and, the book" discribes ^-by-'Bot 

: While Tinbergens book is often rega«i«t ,s S h V n ®,““ |ly « t *&**M^ IHonee^., 

ouidatcd, because of the emphasis placed ^^»«wd 

on.thocontopt of instinct, imnortrfn* . ach » e V«fr* 0 htis.|C shovy ethdlogy aa6n eidtlno. 2®W D 8:^tds iand-. 


outdated, because of the emphasis he placed Wr^ P8 - L th? 

onthoconcoptofinstuict, important aspee^sof •Sm'SubKtS 
bis approach to animal behaviour remain «icn- ' bj ■ th 1 

tral to modem approaches to the suSect.^s * 

simple ehteiasn,:^ s.adylag bow'aaimSs 
five UpoiP daily hveS stiU provides. the essential • : ^ 

motivation for most etholdglsts. Mpre Impor- : ? 

.ant, his recognition tha, behavlour.TalleTy 


h?re by Bockstoce iil penoa, Hartson Bodfish, desenow^- - p 
Iy fi^t-Wte, which dainurf jwntyjg y 
t^e idev^wed by the mil * amon E his shipmates. Having ha^ L 
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approacbed ln a Variety j# distinct bm- com- . 


Working-Class Formation 

• ‘ Nlneteenth-Ceritury Patterns in . . 

• • . V Westefn Europe and the United Stat 

: Editedby IraKatzoelsonano 
: . -T ' Aristide R. Zdlberg ■ 

•• ..'v •' dabs history," ■ ; . . .. 

■ • •• T-^ean Wllentz,' Princeton, University 

' ' V ''ThlB Is by far the bestdilleotlon ^ essays . . 

-’V^ ■ ; published on the' subjGct of . 
V .X; t \i" interdlsqlpllnaiy sooial science hlstory.Bt •» . , 

Ijhssi, .■ .21 xiJiiVnacnfA ■ 


Indian Security Polley 

With aforewardby Joseph S. Nye. Jr. 

, ••r h |e -nn bQ the standard reference book on 
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Marxism and the Crisis of 
Development in Prewar Japan 

Germaine A. Hoston 
■■Hoston’s work Is a major study In compara- 
Hyp political ideology. It will become th8 main 
ISdtk underslandlng the »«- 

S'K***' 

LPE: $15.00.0: $40.00 

New In Paperback 

Road to Revolution 

A Century of Russian Radicalism 

Avrahm Yarmoiinsky 
"Taking for his theme a vast and disorderly 
subject, he [the author] has managed to narrate 
the story of the pre-Marxist Russian revoMfo^fY 
movement In a simple, lucid ^ .Stull. 

Ths result is an extremely readable iniroduct on 
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the gains morality itself brings - the gains of 
eliminating a Hobbesian state of nature? Here 
Gauthier has a number of arguments, but these 
arguments strike me as especially strained. 
"Unproductive transfers”, he writes, “parade 
in spurious moral and ideological trappings. If 
we are no longer taken in by the blandishments 
of nobility, we are all too ready to succumb to 
the plaints of inequality.” The arguments for 
heeding a Lockean but orderly state of nature 
form the crux of establishing Gauthier’s inega* 
litarian vision, and I can only glance at one. 

The threat of Hobbes's state of nature is a 
threat of violence and predation. A person 
should not be expected to keep agreements 
that stem from threats, because the expecta- 
tion will elicit those threats. So runs the chief 
argument, but it seems not to the point. With- 
out morality we would have Hobbes's state of 
nature, even if no one- were issuing threats with 
an eye to later bargaining. Bargainers do well 
to convince others that they will not be moved 
by threats, but they cannot ignore what would 
happen if bargaining failed - or if they can , it is 
hard to understand what a theory of bargaining 
like Gauthier’s is supposed to be doing. 

Gauthier claims to derive a particular vision 
of morality from the bare demands of reason. 
Even if this claim fails, as l think it does, he 
conveys the vision itself and gives it content. 
He sees a world in which no one is a net burden 
on others, no matter what his needs. In this 
world, trade is free unless everyone does better 
with constraint, and the gains of constraint are 
fairly divided. It is hard to give real shape to the 
parts of this vision, but Gauthier is ingenious in 
delineating them, and he devotes a chapter to 
his theory’s implications for such things as eco- 
nomic rent and intergenerational justice. The 
book ends with a fascinating discussion of why \ 

human rational co-operators might develop , 
feelings for each other and for morality itself. , 
This goes to mitigate the system's callousness, ] 
though perhaps not completely. j 

Morality is supposed to be impartial, and 
Gauthier insists that morality as he portrays it i 
satisfies this requirement. Now impartiality is a ; 

puzzling notion; the low, we are told, impar- y 
tially forbids both rich and poor to sleep under 
bridges. We get no real explanation of what 
impartiality Is, and on Hais there Is little sign' y 
that Gauthier sees why readers might be baf- V 
fled. He does think there are circumstances in r 
which reason and impartiality diverge, and v 
even those unconvinced by the main argu- t 
ment should find this discussion fascinating. r 
As for rescuing drowning strangers.' redo- ' ► 
rocity might call even for that, through a r 
scheme of insurance. Perhaps weshould throw / 
• the stranger a line because he and others would u 
do thesame torus. Inn rational social contract, 1 
•we would Insure ourselves against emergencies n 
by mutual promises of aid: insurance cap sub- [ 
shtute for mutual concern, as Gauthier men- ’ , 

Uon^.pnce it does, though. It is not dear how ’ 

; much substance is left to Gauthier's rimrimi . 
denunciations of redistribution. Given a 
diance early enough to insure against inability 
to earn, we would rationally do so. 

£ Gau t . hier h*"* another argument parallel to 
lus mam one, asking what moral system it 
wou Id be rational to choose if one were ignor- 
ant of one's capacities and preferences. Here 
;■ “ e argument is espedally baffling. One must 
choose, he $ays, as if one were each of the 
. persons affected by the choice, The rational V 
thing to choose, then, is a freedom to advance 
oueVown interests as one sees fit, in so far as . 

. .. others remain free to interact with cm* or not. • 

; . Thus one chooses not to be helped if qne can- 
. not pay. But it Is hard tp see why this follows ; 
As Kapt puts the point, "a will that settled on • 
this would clash with itself, since many situ a- ■ . 
tions can still arise for hint in which he needs - 
the love and interest .of others, and in which, 

: through such a law of nature ... he would rob*>> 
himself of all hope of the help he wants for - 
.. himself. 1 . Again we need fosuranc^i. . = : M3'. 
■ A reader con only admire the grand struck 
lure Gauthier builds', and admire how well he .... 

: identifies the central pointy that need to be • 
proved . Throughout the book ore-strewn good 
arguments and fascinating observations!. Thp 
s, V |e « not always engaging, but it isreasdnably 1 . 

dear and fei times eloquent, Central aspects of 
morality tpay well rest on mutuality, and it is .. 
important to establisli how they inight. Gaut h- '* 

ier's book .he Ips with this id many ways, even if 
It f^ils In itS mos t- fai^rte Sch Eng cla iMs i - : . . 


Viciously persuadable 


Don Locke 

MARK PHILP 

Godwin's Political Justice 
278pp. Duckworth. £28. 

07156 201QX 

Not the least of the puzzles about William 
Godwin is why, until recently, he should have 
been so relatively neglected. He is in many 
respects an ideal topic for intellectual history 
and biography: a man of unusual and extreme 
opinions who captured the spirit of his age at a 
time of major historical importance; whose 
views altered interestingly in the face of chang- 
ing personal and political circumstances; who 
left behind a quantity of intricate primary 
source material; and whose writings and 
biography pose any number of problems 
around which the aspiring author can build a 
thesis. Mark Philp’s careful and detailed study, 
not just of Political Justice but of Godwin's 
thought through the 1790s, takes advantage of 
all of this. A? a work of analysis, as opposed to 
biography, it is the best account of Godwin we 
have had to date. 

Philp selects three central puzzles to provide 
his framework: how could any rational person 
seriously believe what Godwin believed, in 
particular the eventual disappearance of poli- . 
tical government? How could anyone propos- 
ing such a view achieve so meteoric a rise, and 
subsequent fall, in public acclaim? And, hav- 
ing formulated such a view and having been so 
acclaimed for it, how could Godwin himself 
come to change his mind? The answer to all 
three puzzles, Philp suggests, lies in what he 
calls, slightly obsessively, the "social milieu”: 
the intellectual community within which God- 
win moved provided him with a model for the 


death itself, cited by Philp, is hardly to be 
explained by the social circles in which Godwin 
moved; and someone who thinks that there 
might be indefinite life without benefit of 
medicine is unlikely to balk at social cohesion 
without benefit of government. The answer to 
Philp’s problem, on both points, lies, as God- 
win himself knew it did, in his being "viciously 
persuadable” not just by the arguments of 
others but also by his own, his determination to 
follow any chain of reasoning to its ultimate 
conclusion. What Godwin lacked, ns his 
friends well knew, was not sound reason - lie 
had more than enough of that - but common 
sense. 

Equally striking is Philp’s attempt to play 
down the impact of Godwin's experience with 
Mary Wollstonecraft. His careful elucidation 
of Godwin’s principles and practice in relation 
to sex and marriage makes the contrast be- 
tween his caution before he and Mary were 
married and the outspokenness of the original 
Memoirs ten months later more striking than 
ever. But Philp is so far from remarking it that 
he can still say of Godwin's change of mind, 
and heart, about the domestic affections, first 
stated in these same Memoirs , that “the ex- 
planation ... lies in the collapse of the social 
conditions ... we need an account of the 
changes that took place In Godwin’s social 
milieu . . ."1 

Similarly, I am not at all persuaded that it 
was the break-up of the radical intellectual 
community, as opposed to the collapse of their 
political programme, which led Godwin to lose 
faith in the perfectibility of man through 
rational discussion; and it is surely stretching a 
point to suggest that the collapse of that com- 
munity also accounts for his own fall from fame 
when, more plausibly, these were separate, if 
related, results of the success of the “anti-Jaco- 
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points which Philp makes have be* I — — 1 — is innovatory in two particular respects. First, it . 

fore, if not nlwnys in such detail "7 nlard sets out to explore both pagan and Christian 

always to present himself as takin - 1 Maf Y religious practice in the context of city life in 

Godwin’s previous commcntam™ 5** the Roman empire. All too often Christianity 

For example, he opposes those ? ^ R0BlN ^Christians forms just a brief postscript to books on tradi- 

thc radicalism of the early I70fk „ . PagB®*®" . o £ , ? g5 tional paganism; or conversely the nature of 

enthusiasm, abandoned as sonn « 8 ‘ paganism is barely outlined in hurried intro- 

got tough. But though that might *** SSmRDI Ructions to studies of early Chnstianity_Lane 

some - mid especially, I should' tliS! S^hLians and the Roman Empire Fox rightly stresses that paganism and Chmt- 

of those who gave Godwin his emJh ^ hv Annabel Bedim ianity must be taken together within their corn- 

popularity - no one, ! think hw date S Croom Helm. £18.95. mon social and historical context; and that only 

the radical movement ns a whole aJI? i then can the important continuity between the 

cridt izes those who tnke Godwin’s ^1? 0709944 — two systems, as well as the striking differences , 

(in whatever precise S LT^wli* have an estab- general reader as for the specalist Lane Fox 

without losing the prindples and ^ « ancient history - and even here presents a picture of a largely unfatmliar pa 

originally sprang from it. More been on the Roman authorities: the ancient world. He '™ kes . b * 
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whose virtues - not least its impressive daaj. ' have been honourable exceptions to this pic- prop ^ Qr Artem idorus’ five books o 
far outweigh its defects. Philp’s often info ( ture of neglect; among them, some of the very A ’ of about the same dan 

argument is always clearly stated and sfoi best ancient historians. But, by and large, the dream P ^ ^ ^ n£m _ specia |i st is tl 

signposted without being unduly lepetifaa . hUtory of the early Church has > J** 0 **® t0 ^ . o{ evidence drawn from the publ 

heavy-handed. This is a major contribution [ theologians, medievalists or fb^ With a jea h eseeastern cities - recordii 

the growing body of work on one ofthrcruHa , particular, religious or anti-religious, corner to ns c nP tlo nsOT ^ ^ mime 

pants of philosophy, literature and poSW defend. . ITJSSiSar ^sacrifices, as weU as the religio 

lhOUghL Tbe reasons for this neglect are comply the local Elites. H 

p There is, no doubt, in part, a residual sense ^ P b{ „ pass ion for inscribi 

Before f. ^"our" reugion DU P bhc^fonnation of all types, has long be 

Ks • • ; wn ^ip of Isis) can be no subject for disinter- t tamong professional histonai 

1 V ested historical investigation, certainly not by l . has rarely been thought worth sh 

morahtv ^ ^t s ^ si ^0^1 ^ 

standing and the * n Lane* Fox’s weate^alerit, however, lie! 


the ancient world. Me evoaes parwu.«. y pholog r a ph is men jrom " „ ’ » £39,50. 0 7102 10965). 

society of the Roman cities of Asia Minor be- A H Armstrong (517pp. Routledge and g 

tween the second and fourth centuries ad; and ltthe 

sign ^ wmm 

^femiliai to ^ — h BS i.s own drawbacks. A 
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Dionyslos, ihe Seasons . Roman , edited by 
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the Horn v church. How often do mue-Miumi - 

terns of the nse , . . ^ Q| r istian splendid pagan writing from outside the canon, 
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the first to fall into this trap; but in his case he is 
drawn to this method of argument by lm narra- 
tive framework, in which ^ch questions as 
-was Constantine a Christian and from when? 
seem necessary and uniquely relevant. 

This criticism applies also to his chapters on 
paganism, where major questions on the nn- 
r 6 unH the centrality of the 




lapse which both undermined Godwin's faith 
in its political potentiality, and which explains 
his own fall from fame and favour. 

In discussing Gddwin’s social milieu Philp is 
naturally led into questions of political and 
historical context. But he is markedly reluctant 
to consider personal charaoter and influences. 
In particular, he takes little account of God- 
win’s passionately rational temperament, 
though it was a topic of obsessive interest to 
Godwin himself. So when Philp finds it “hard 
to believe that a rational man could reach the 
conclusions which Godwin appears to reach in 
Political Jits lice”, he offers as explanation “that 
“ Godwin was irrational he was far from 
alone”. Yet even close, acquaintances found 


Godwin got new ideas from that wider circle, 
he must also hove got them from particular 
people. And in drawing his evidence for the 
collapse of those circles from a lessening in 
Godwin’s social contacts, he ignores the fact 
that Godwin’s personal position was now very 
different: no longer the celebrated man-about- 

town, but a weary widower with two small 
ohildren. 

Some of these disagreements are symptoma- 
tic of a wider difficulty, which Is Philp’s rather 
awkward striving after originality. There is, in 
fact, much in this book which is both new and 
important: the reassessment of the influence 


MICHAEL NILL [, 

Morality and Sdf-f nlcresl In Protagoras, | 

Antiphon and Democritus p 

120pp. Leiden: Brill. Hfl 42. ■ j!: 

90 W 073191 

Moral philosophy as a reasonably self-ow- j- 
scious discipline is often thought to begin riA j' 
Plato. But this belief, though found in antiqm- ji ; 
ty, does injustice to the “sophists” whopi Plato i»y 
opposed. Michael Nill’s book analyses a prog- 
ression of thought in three fifth-century “pw f; 
Socratic” philosophers. He finds in PrOtagwis | 
a claim that moral requirements shopld b t y 
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of Bithynia under Trajan. 

Robin Lane Fox is part of the “new wave , 
which is reclaiming Christianity for main- 
stream ancient history. Pagans and Christians 


posed correspondence between them b 
acknowledged as spurious) and tbe^emperot 

Tiberius proposing to the Roman senate t 
Christ should be recognized as a god. Perhaps 
Sordi’s most extraordinary passage is that in 
which the single-minded young martyr bt 
Perpetua is lauded for her “youthful exuber- 
3? and her “love of ta V As Robm . U- 
Fox makes absolutely dear, love ol jn is a 
quality striking for its absence among the ?ariy 
saints. 
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int tinl to the survival of all. Protagoras’ aigc 
ve ments, however, nre inadequate to show w&y t 
lie nn individual should be moral when this coo- 5/ 
flicts with self-interest. Antiphon points on t 
starkly the ways in which moral requirement 5 
niny demand that an agent act in a noji orew® ft 
counter-prudential way. And NiU finds b K 
Democritus the same kind of answer as flairt j£. 
morality is in the agent's interest, and cant* V 
seen to be so once we consider au agent's owr- 
all' happiness to lie not in piling up *ori<5f ’ 
goods but in developing a coherent and res' 
■lient attitude towarcra those goods. 

The book is obviously a mildly reffor*® v\! 
thesis, and suffers from highly selective [W 
: increasingly abrupt) discussion of its .to* KV 
figures.. Fuller treatment of Antiphon “J L- 
Democritus, pn both scholarly, and pWJ: |,j . 
sophical issues, would have produced a ntiw| 

• - . better book. But it is valuable all the a®** ' [£ ; 
t sets out clearly the phtiosophlcal cpnlexl h;.. 

Platonic ethics. And It shows uS these sophW 5 
as comprehensible moral theorists in their o*" : 

■ right. Top often “pre-SoCratic” thinkers ware 
a kind of intellectual relativism in their inW' fai 
. preters. Lacking anything like our ternUrw , p 
fS/t t they are often presented as grand T/j 
i J figures in an intellectual fog, u liable to.fla.: 
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Dynamically immovable 


Roy Foster 
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ED MOLONEY and ANDY POLLAK 

Paisley. 

456pp. Poolbeg, Knockscdan House. Swords. 
Co Dublin. £5.95. 

0905169751 
STEVE BRUCE 

God Save Ulster; The religion and politics of 
Paisley! sm 

308pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15. 

0198279874 

“Anyone who goes through Queen’s [Uni- 
versity] gets his mind broadened from the reli- 
gious and academic point of view, not 
broadened in that you change your views, but 
you learn to articulate them.” This throwaway 
line is delivered by an activist in Ian Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist Party, interviewed in 
the course of Ed Moloney and Andy Poliak's 
Paisley. It leads us to the core of a culture 
which redefines “broadmindedness” as the 
expression of a refusal to change one’s mind. 

It follows that the phenomenal success of 
Paisleyism cannot be understood, or even 
satisfactorily explained, through the typology 
of “rational” , literally oriented sociological or 
political theorizing. History, being obstinately 
irrational as well as non-prescriptivc, may have 
more enlightenment to offer - a truth which 
Moloney and Poliak, and also Steve Bruce, in 
his book Cod Save Ulster, have intuited. 
Empirical investigation sticks at the level set by 
a panellist on Question Time, broadcast from 
Ulster a couple of years ago. A Democratic 
Unionist Party integration ist bellowed from 
the floor: "Why should we be treated any dif- 
ferently from any other part of the United 
Kingdom? " “Because", came the weary, ex- 
asperated. uncomprehending reply, “because 
you kill each other here 
So they do. And in considering Che fact that 
so many of them endorse lenders who implicit- 
ly excuse, or at least rationalize, violent con- 
flict, the bull-necked silhouette of Ian Paisley 
inevitably looms. Active in the subculture of 
Belfast evangelical Protestantism for decades, 
Paisley founded, his breakaway Free Presbyte- 
rian Church Ln Ravenhill Road in 1951 ; but he 
came to the wider world’s attention in the early 
1960s with highly stage-managed public pro- 
tests against ecumenism jt he supposed accom- 
modation of Roman Catholic Influence by the 
Northern Ireland state, and the attempts of 
Prime Minister Terence O’Neill to open an era 
of good relations with the Republic. With the 
disintegration of the late 1960sand early 1970s, 
Paisley became a more overtly political 'figure: 
founding Protestant pressure groups (often 
with a rather murky paramilitary dimension), 
gaining parliamentary seats both for the old 
Northern Ireland Parliament arid then at West- 
minster, setting up the Democratic' Unionist 
Party in 1971, and winning a personal landslide 
victory in the , European elections of 1979. 
Since then, his enormous and increasing influ- 
ence (especially over working-class Unionism) 
has been cast raucously against initiatives like 
the power-sharing executive set up in 1973, the 
Constitutional Convention of 1977, the Anglo- 
Irish summit of 1980 and - inevitably - the 
Pope’s visit to Britain, 

Contraiy to the reiterated expectations of 1 
observers of the Ulster scene, he has not gone 
.aways his support ha& not declined; he has not 
been marginalized. The Free Presbyterian 
Church has grown to. sixty congregations (ten 
Of them outside Ulster), His Democratic 
Unionist; Party has challenged the Official Un- 
ibnists for the representation of Ulster’s Pro- 
testnnt people, and runs them elose His de- : 
nun cia dons bellow through the European par- 
liament at Strasbourg os : well as- at 
Westminster. Yet he remains as unrecon- 
structed $s his forerunner, W. P. Nicholson, 
who Contested the “modernizing” theology of 
: Ernest Dayey in the 1 920s And inspired a subse- . 

: fluent series of fundamentalist breakaways . 
•from mainstream Presbyterianism, (Paisley, 
.significantly, makes much of Nicholson's pre- 
sence at his owh controversial ordination.) 
Through Paisley, latter-day fundamentalism , 
has founda religions and political voice. To the " 
bemused outsider, in, the Republic as well as 
elsewhere, two qi/esflpn? inevitably occur: can 
he meah it?And td hftlt 

There^re ' diff^hVx 


answers. Moloney and Poliak, both disting- 
uished journalists, borrow some techniques 
from the newspaper exposg : their readiness to 
use words like “fanatical”, "vicious" and even 
“loony” does little justice to the sober quality 
of much of their analysis. Their account con- 
centrates, first, on Paisley's youth and religious 
pedigree; a very useful section then profiles his 
followers and their attitudes; finally they 
embark on a rather breathless gallop through 
the political calendar of the last fifteen years or 
so. The structure has its advantages, but ne- 
cessitates repetition when protagonists have to 
be repeatedly reintroduced in different guises. 
The authors are also ready to highlight sexual 
aspects of the Free Presbyterian phenomenon: 
not only Paisley's own lengthy denunciations 
of what he sees as Papist phallus- worship, and 
the sect’s obsession with the lubricious details 
of life in convents and the marriages of ex- 
priests, but also the high incidence of pederasty 
among some of Paisley's eminent supporters - 
a particular embarrassment for a leader who 
has strenuously campaigned to prevent the ex- 
tension of post-Wolfenden norms to Northern 
Ireland. (The urbane Lord Gowrie, newly ar- 
rived in Northern Ireland as Deputy Secretary 
of State in 1981, kepi hearing sibilant refer- 
ences to “SUS", which he assumed meant 
police harassment on suspicion, as in Brixton 
or Notting Hill. It took some time for him to 
discover that it was the acronym for the Free 
Presbyterian campaign to “Save Ulster from 
Sodomy".) 

Steve Bruce’s approach by contrast, is a de- 
terminedly low-key sociological enquiry, de- 
fiantly unimpressed by theoretical generaliza- 
tions, and painstaking about examining 
assumptions and value-systems. Assuming a 
secular readership, lie provides a number of 
rather engagingly laborious explanations of re- 
ligious concepts, some of which indicate that a 
good demotic preacher has been lost to the 
Sociology Department at Queen's (the way 
that being “called" combines with “conviction 
of sin” to produce the state of being “saved" is 
compared to a component adhesive like Aral- 
dite). But Bruce deserves praise for his firm 
reiteration that a religious sense cannot be dis- 
missed as “unreasonable”, or rationalized into 
Pavlovian social mechanics, and he comes 
nearer than most previous commentators 
(David Miller, in his Queen's Rebels, ex- 
cepted) to an enlightening view of the Ulster 
Protestant political mind. His book can be read 
with much more profit. than most in the field, 
though it should be added that bath he and 
Moloney / Pollack owe much to- Clifford 
Smyth's recent PhD thesis on the DUP 
(Queen’s University, 1984), currently awaiting 
publication. 

On the question of whether Paisley really 
means it, an important point emerges from 
both studies: even if events since 1968 have 
conspired to present him as a prophet, greatly . 
enhancing both his spiritual and his political 
authority, his stance long predates the latest 
Troubles, and is in a sense independent of 
them. Moloney and Poliak’s fascinating early 
chapter trace his path from the political man- ' 
oeuvfings in the Dock ward election of 1949 , 
through flie conflicts between the Ravenhill 
minister and the Unionist establishment bi the : 
1950s, culminating in his response to Terence ‘ 
O’Neill’s overtures to the Catholic minority at 
home, and to rampant ecuHienispi abroad, in 
the mid-1960s. This material relates closely to 
the vociferous autobiographic^ tendency in 
fundamentalist Puritanism: the need to take on ;Y 
oneself the righteous struggle wilh what Tom’ ' 
Paulin, in his article on Paisley in the London "■ 
Review, of Books, April 1414, 1982, called * 
“passiopafa self-regard”.. Bryce, by contrast; ;: 
concentrates on tfie structure and beliefs of" ; 
evangelical Protestantism at large. and sees : 
Paisley ak part of a.goneral syndrome, -Both; • 
approaches establish his peed for ‘‘teparytism’* , '; 

' r the drive to achieve spiritual and political' 
purification by tactics which are obsessively - , 
adversarial.. (This Ido - is iq : the* tradition 
Nichobjop, advised by the govemtrieqtgotto,’ ■ 
preach against Catholics,, simiply turned ; to i( - 
preaching agaipst feUow-Wcsbyteri&nfc in- JY 
stead.) j’J.. 

'• The fundamentalist’s overwhelming nec^ss^'i 'i 
ity to ’'testify" is closely . linked With , the ouLft 
predestinari.on doybfa bind:, even if ypli' are ' 
mMt^'fbrgtiitfati&i fair 


more likely it will appear, to yourself as well as 
others, that you are saved. Bruce quotes a Free 
Presbyterian convert who sums up the vital 
distinction beLween ordinary Christian observ- 
ance (Anglican-style) and being saved: 

1 was completely ignorant of what not only 
Presbyterianism was but also whal the Gospel was. I 
had no idea. Sunday School all my life, youth fellow- 
ship all my life. Went to church every Sunday practi- 
cnlly. Never, never was confronted with the fact that 
the Bible condemned me as a lost sinner. 

The chief outward distinguishing-mark that 
follows - besides Sabbatarianism and temper- 
ance - is the need to speak out, to offend the 
ungodly, to testify contra hominem : that viol- 
ent personalization of rhetoric shared by Uls- 
ter churchmen, politicians and literary critics. 
(The titles of Paisley's sermons are an indica- 
tion: “The Devil in the Pigskin Swim-suit”, 
“The Pig with the Permanent Wave"; or, in the 
political world, his interpretation of the ami- 
able Foreign Minister of the Irish Republic, 
Peter Barry, as a stand-in for Satan.) This en- 
thusiasm for personal excoriation is often at- 
tributed to provincialism, but it owes at least as 



much to religion. The other great theme is the 
yearning for “separation" - glossed by Repub- 
lican wishful thinkers as a process that may 
eventually drive Paisley to lead his people out 
of the Union and into a new relationship with 
the rest of Ireland. This attractive vision of 
apocalypse, given some apparent substance by 
odd remarks by Paisley over the years, has 
been discredited by his vituperative reaction to 
the Hillsborough Agreement. On the issue of 
enabling a degree of control of Ulster’s affaire 
to be shared between Britain and the Republic, 
it appears, he has expressed the voice of a 
formidable number of ‘‘his’’ people; but many 
were thinking along with him already. 

Why? For one thing, lie was there, already 
articulating feara and obsessions which seemed 
confirmed by every swirl of the descent into the 
maebtrom that began in the late 1960s with the 
Civil Rights campaign and the subsequent Pro- 
liant backlash. The rise of the Provisional 
IRA, the collapse of Ulster’s devolved Parlia- 
ment atStofmorit, the increasing impatience of 
British administrations exercising thankless 
direct rule, the evident wish of the British pub- 
lic for a face-saving withdrawal, the pitiful 
record of the succession of Official Unionist 
political leaders .who have inarticulately post- 
urod on their tiny stage: all this createsthe 
perfect context for purist Paisleyism. At the 
level of the infrastructure, Bruce’s conclusion 
that no moderate- 
S ed ^:?® 0Ccupied lI > Northern 
Versio * po\i J 
hf a vis#rei need[: • 

, pe achieved his prominence by offering ‘the ' 
m^,ex P Mt ;and 

ey^li^.prqiesiant . mjlonism", ' ? . . / ' •! 

if S e sense,. Unionist poll- 

.Wj&Sf. : T ' flSfc !.• (Ms idea of Ulster 2 / 


Jn^enalismdia'iVdtadd up toihat-HpS i 


revelations for application to the Ulster 
the belief in a nation of British i Sra 


1,1 n iimion or British 
planted in a land which God has taken un2 
his special protection Bruce’s contributwf 
understanding the political mobilization .Ell 
accompanies this evangelicalism is 
(and more rigorous than Moloney an d Po S 
tendency to look at it in terms of 
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, - n H with its populist preachers 
«*** °,™ Juries for star turns like escaped 

^irfnrmances deserve the sort of atten- 
«U, Tom Paulin have given them, 
paisley is proving that the Jesuit sign 

n* for “ Jesus H0n,in “ m 


Prophets of Liberation 

— ■ « _»• Dui 


^ , w lMU11 moioney and PnH.v j ctan d for “Jesus Hommum 

tendency to iook „t it i„ , erms 0 y f -iHS" ™ ^ ^ .riuity of 

tes). A contemptuous- dismissal of^S dlmonSrating that the 

tamsm conies through strongly. P a k| PU Tl ■ Isis, Horub, W, Zeus 


UI cosmojrf 

msm conies through strongly. Paislev^S 
on identified the World Council of QuS 
a Satanic instrument. The compromising J 
oeuvres of Establishment politicians 
self-fulfilling prophecy of chaos. Andepkofc 
like the massacre at the Darkley Pe n te«S 
meeting-house in 1983 may be taken as 
able proof that Antichrist walks abroaJI 
Ireland. B 

It is against this ready-made scenario ttei 
Paisley the politician must be evalualte. 
Moloney and Poliak analyse his perform* 
closely, preoccupied by what theyconsidttla 
deviousness and his calculations: so mudiso, 
that when examining his "mistakes" a who 
slippery approach is taken. Whatever he don, 
he is presented as benefiting politically. Thn 
even damp squibs like the failed 1977genin! 
strike against direct rule from Whitehall, sA 
Paisley’s parade of an alleged newparanij 
force before shivering journalists during a mi- 
night rendezvous in 1981, appear, obsemdj, 
as manoeuvres which enhance his position. In 
fact, they were "mistakes” in political (erai 
which mattered not at all to the real basisof hs 
support. The Parly remains, by and large, tra, 
because the values of the Free Presbyterians 
are endorsed by such a large proportion of itt 
membership. Bruce is careful to distinguid 
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iiik.iiiubisiiip. Qiutc I& careiui to uisungwu 
between the political and the religious organa- 
ation of Paisleyism, but their joint elbosis 
overwhelming. When Moloney and Poliak p 
to some trouble to mock Paisley’s addiction to ; 
the questionable or purchased qualificatkffl 
which string letters after his name, implying 
that this detracts from his political credibility, 

(hey miss the point. Such accoutrements are 
firmly in the tradition of nineteenth-cenloi) 
autodidactic populist evangelicals; and it is this l, 
tradition that underpins Paisley’s political p, 
appeal. t 

Similarly, it is beside the point to o vender 
pret Paisley’s remarks in 1971 that the principal 
objection to a United Ireland was the Constitu- 
tion of the Irish Republic. This did not indicate 
a readiness to bargain; to Paisley, the idea of* 
Catholic country not having a theocratic coa- 
stitution is nn impossibility. This is notincoffl- 
patible witii canny populist touches like fas 
care for his handful of Catholic constituents bn 
Rathlin Island, or, at the moment, his daugh- 
ter’s readiness to compdre a Dublin television 
chat-show, and his own readiness to appear oa 
it. In another context, lie has manipulated 
working-class resentment at “fnr-cqnt Uniofr 
ism" and O’Neill’s “nasal twang”; ns a Member 
of the European Parliament (nn involvement 
oddly side-lined by Moloney and Poliak), be 
has tremendously enhanced his domestic credi- 
bility. The huge constituency covered by .ti* 
European electoral contest enabled him to 
highlight his formidable vote-getting P 0 ^’ 
nnd his activities in the Parliament have show 
him wheeling and dealing when necessary, M j. 
chiefly using the forum to bring home the m& 
?age of evangelical Unionism whenever tw • 
opportunity nrises. The bedrock of his politf® j ■ 
faith is The Province; to search for opport*JD- J- 
ism in his position is irrelevant. Those creative* - • 
fy opportunist politicians who gravitate to tu® jf . 
inevitably leave his orbit in the end- j-. 

His direct connections with p&rampW 
activity remain dubious. If his exhortatlp t 
lead in that direction^ he draws back at thp I®* 
(and the formal DUP line on.violeribe has, li- 

very recently, been studiously moderate), n ^ -•'• 

; thd connection - personal as well Os 
' between Paisley and the notorious J . W. 
of the pre-war paramilitary United -Piptas^r 
League is suggestive. Free Presbyterian ®"' 
neitioris in’ a number of grisly Protestant p3 ^ 
-military groups are a matter of record (tho^, 

" ptuce pdints but that , much-publicized s 18 , 
r -ntenfsJinkirig Paisley w|th.ossassmationtfl> , 

of. tjbe Shankill Ulster Volunteer Force in 

I- Were later Withdrawn). What.is underiiabieP 
. tK^t thi rbetoric of Paisleyism is • 

ariOpalyptie arid committed to confrbqtatipn-. 

^m,,t^ v :it;:fqliow8. bisto^vW®:' 

' Protestant 


■ h i f ub Seb; or demonstrating 
ScSp'represents, not Europa and Zeus 
EEC jprins Minoan civilization, but the 
Woman of Babylon” straddling the Beast; or 
*®“ rina conspiratorial meetings between 
S^Mether and Cardinal Hume he ,s 
“JSa two well-understood functions, 
ftp beisdemonstrating the preacher’s ability 
intellectual effort to demolish arcane 
unravel hidden messages and thus 
& authority. Second, he h.nvnlvtng 
congregation in an exegesis which is not 
Mly ingenious but very entertaining; the jokes 
m Related, not only by condescendmg 
aerskrutsiders, but by many of the commtt- 

^iTeSorate paranoid style has, of course, 
teditsateeste thesouth- tor sample in he 
“umns of the Catholic Bulletin dunng the 
1920s, busily rooting out Masonic world con 
spiracles from behind every rock in the Irish 
landscape. To some degree, the obsession with 
spiritual. inemies fills the gap left by the near- 
absence of class politics in Ireland; even today, 
the spurious leftist rhetoric attached to new- 
look Republicanism ensures that socialism re- 
mains suspect throughout Ireland, for all the 
efforts of the Workers' Party on the fnnge. 

(The Ulster Defence Association’s socialist 
flirtation marginalized them, where their 
murderous tactics did not.) An analysis of 
Paisley and the roots of his support helps indic- 
ate why things could not very easily have 
turned out otherwise, in highlighting what 
Brace calls the zero-sum nature of Ulster poli- 
tics. Conflict is built firmly into a religiously 
divided society in a way which a pluralist view- 
point simply cannot take full account of. Bruce 
correctly rejects the superficially interesting 
analogy with social politics in Holland, which 
has developed "a balanced system consisting of 
a neutral and secular state and two voluntary 
sectors, Protestant and Catholic". Ulster, un- 
like Holland, lacks the substantial liberal 
atheistic population which could underpin such 
a structure. Which is, one might say, whore 
Paisley came in. 

So those two crude questions - Can he mean 
it? Why do people listen to him? - only raise a 
third: Why are they like that up there7 The 
sense of a time-warp is inevit able , but it is not - 
as is often assumed -one that loops back to the 
seventeenth century. The politics of Paisleyism 
relate much more directly to nineteenth- 
century evangelicalism, the Catholic Church 
revanchlste, the ProtestantlsmJ>f the Protes- 
\ tant religion, and the dissidence of Dissent. 
Similarly, Paisley’s political support relates to 
a society separated as much by special eco- 
nomic development in the nineteenth century 
as by "special providence" in the seventeenth. 
The mistake made by rational jst, moderit- 
• minded observers is to suppose that the dis- 
’• locations of the last twenty years will jar the old 

forms into fluidity. What Moloney, Poliak and 
Bruce demonstrate is the formidable dynam- 
ism generated by immobility: ’’Here I stand; I 
can do -no other," ' 


V. 
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fa The Christian Response to Industrial Capi- 
talism (263plp, Sheed and Ward, paperback, 
£9.50. 0 7220 19.75 0) t William Charlton, 
Tktjana Mallinson and 1 Robert Oakeshott 
undertake tp provide a histpry of Christian 
thought qi{ the social problems that followed 
Industrialization i the fopus ik on Europe, and 
especially. Britain, 1 in -the period from the 
' Reform: Bill 'of 1832 up to 1939. The authors 
show; tjturches;. .and' private . individuals in- 
sisted fyy Christian beliefs moving from the 
tonseryatism 0f >the eighteenth century to 
Varioup/degrees of social Uberalism, both in 
. ' pUblic proriou.ricements ind^heir prdetlc- 
al 1 fahfatives,.;Shakdi; Arid Hutterite co-opera- 

' ^^V'^nitariansj efforts qn behalf of chfld- 
■ ' 'Methodism ' - as &■ School for 

IhlfiplllriiAN arimrMiriJilS 'Oil 


The Catholic Church in Brazil has about 12,500 
priests, and more than 400 bishops, but it re- 
mains a quantitatively small institution, most 
of whose followers only participate passively; 
and it has few material resources. In a working- 
class area the Pentecostal or Adventist church, 
and the local Spiritist cult centre, are there for* 
all to see; the Catholic church is not. Yet the 
Church and its personnel seem to command a 
"space" in the culture and in political discourse 
far greater than that of these other, half- 
complementary institutions, and far out of pro- 
portion to its wealth and personnel. Under- 
standing the precise nature of this "space - if 
that is the right term - and the reason for its 
existence is an essential preliminary step to 
understanding the role of Christianity in Latin 
American societies. But with one or two not- 
able exceptions, few have addressed them- 
selves to it. . _ - . . 

Scott Mainwaring’s story, in The Catholic 
Church and Politics in Brazil, 1916-1985 , Is 
simple enough and his scholarly diligence con- 
firms the picture provided by most of the cur- 
rent Brazilian literature on the subject. From 
the 1920s, the Church leadership made stre- 
nuous efforts to recover its influence in society , 
both through fairly close co-operation with the 
State and through Catholic Action and other 

lay corporations - which operated under tight 
hierarchical supervision. In this it had some 
success, but new challenges arose with Vatican 
n and also with that peculiar combination of 
torture, economic growth and deepening social 
inequality which made up what has come to be 
known as Brazil’s capitalismoselvagem (savage 
capitalism). (It is said that Delfim Netto, the 
Planning Minister, coined the ' 

At the same time there occurred a gradua 
reappraisal of official Church policy on social 
questions and also a serious crisis of vocations. 

This combination of internal and external 
transformation, in an atmosphei « where the 
highest ecclesial authority seemed to legto 
mme challenges to accepted w.sdom, could not 
fail to be explosive. The attack on social 
justice, described as “institutionalized or 
“structural" violence at the Uun Ame n can 
Bishops’ Conference in Medellin in 1968, be 
came official usage, taking its place alongside 
the defence of human rights. Priests and 
bishops found themselves 
conflicts with landow.ners and with the author 
ities Theologians of Liberation found a recep 
Sve public - though their enthusiast, c pub- 
lished the Franciscans’ Vozes , is now under 
going'a change of editorial direction as a result 

of pressure from the Vatican. . 

toihe earl, and mid-1960s there had been 
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political efficacy. But the whole discussion is 
misconceived. The Church is not a political 
party; neither the Church itself nor those who 
work in and with it can be described as if they 
were exclusively or even principally dedicated 
to the pursuit of social and political goals. 
Mainwaring states this view at great length in 
his first chapter, but then proceeds obliviously , 
as in his tedious description of the internal 
politics of the Church as a system of warring 
tribes - “conservatives”, “moderates”, “pro- 
gressives" and “reformists” fighting it out in 
pamphlets, meetings and conspiracies. This 
both confuses - because the terms are used 
loosely and never defined - and gives a 
misleading impression of the dividing-lines 
among and between the clergy and the 

lB The “Popular Church”, if Mainwaring’s 
chapter on it is to be believed, is defined exclu- 
sively by its “this-worldly” political positions; 
but important as these are, that definition mis- 
ses the agonizing dilemma posed by practices 
and beliefs . variously described as popular cul- 
ture. religion or religiosity, for priests and 
“pastoral agents” who seek to persuade their 
flock of the virtues of revolutionary solidarity 
in the name of high ideals. The criss-crossing of 


rationalities of both ends and means is ignored 
by political science. 

Scott Mainwaring’s approach to the mu - 
idolized base - where he might have uncovered 
this dimension of his subject - is gingerly. His 
case-studies concentrate on local political and 
social conflict, and do not touch at all on the 
way in which the popular classes which he so 
admires actually experience the Church and 
Christian ritual and belief. Even more striking 
- riven his devotion to written sources - is the 
absence of any analysis of the texts of the Popu- 
lar Church. Where are the themes of Exodus, 
of prophecy in the Old Testament style, of 
journeying to a destiny (camlnhada), which so 
dominate its innumerable pamphlets/ 

Of course, the fact that arguments are reli- 
gious does not mean that there are no factions; 
furious disagreements and struggles about 
both religious and worldly matters are he 
bread and butter of ecclesial life. But the 
fundamental difference in this context - as 
opposed to that of a political party - is that 
people may stand up for a principle not be- 
cause they wont to pursue the goals it points to 
but simply for the pleasure or satisfaction of 
standing up and being counted. That is what 
Churches are for. 
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The growing reputation of Jacques Qernet in 
the English-speaking world will be enhanced 
by the translation of his latest major work, 
Chine et Christianisme: Action et reaction (re- 
viewed in the TLS . June 24, 19»V ' Th*s i « the 

second book by the distinguished French sirto- 
loaist to have appeared in English translation 
in recent years, and it will receive wide dis- 
tribution under the joint publishing a 8 r « men ^ 
between the Maison des Sciences del Homme 
and Cambridge University Press. The book is 
an intellectual rather than chronological 


history of the Jesuit mission to China, original 
as well as rigorously objective in its approach. 
Through extensive quotation of the views of 
both missionaries and Chinese converts or 
opponents, the contrast between Chinese and 
Western thought is demonstrated vividly. Tm. 
generally good quality of the translation makes 
the occasional lapse the more surprising for 
example, “u constitutive clement" (p53) and 
“mimetism” (pUS). Also, a more sensitive 
consideration of the subject-matter might have 
given clearer meaning to a number of muddling 
Gallicisms; for example, “the veracity of these 
resemblances” (p5); “an enterprise of sedue- 

,S °The author doubtless approved the English 
title, with its rather different nuance. A lew 
errors in romanization have crept into this edi- 
tion: “tain” for “tian” (p54); “Taxi” for ‘Tarn 
(p66); and for £30 one expects the footnotes to 
appear at the fool of the page, as in the original 
Gallimaid edition of 1982, and not ’ nc ° n ^' 
niently lumped together at the end of the 

volume. 
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The current wave of feminist literary criticism 


working of those doubly gendered shears is 
exclusively under the agency of the Baron”. In 
the same way, she argues that the ambiguous 
sexual properties of the word spread “establish 
a syntax in which woman is not the proper 
subject of that verb, but its passive object”. 
Her preference for confusion rather than 
coherence leads her to the further paradox that 
belter means worse. Pope’s “aesthetic flaw- 
lessness” is suspect because it lends a spuri- 
ous grace to a phallocentric ideology. Swift's 
scatological verses, by contrast, with their un- 
printable words and voyeurist fantasies, de- 
liberately destabilize the “phallocentric mythic 
economy". Thus she concludes: “Swift is ‘bet- 
ter’ because he's 'worse', and ‘worse’ is ‘better* 
when value is mediated by the poetic impera- 
tives of an alienating ideology.” 

G. Douglas Atkins's book treats gender dif- 
ferences as part of a larger concern with Derri- 
dean notions of diff France. Written as a series 
of “exploratory and tentative essays" which 
betray, as he admits, “a certain lack of bal- 
ance", Atkins's book attempts to address itself 


has not confined its ambitions to proclaiming t0 the 8 eneral reader. However, it's a general 

innma- .1 .1 “ rOnHflr mlin ..nil ...» : .1 . ur. • ■ , 


women writers as the mothers rather than the 
mtdwivcs of the novel. Male writers too are 
being reassessed in terms of the ideology of 
gender; many for simple denunciation, others 
for probationary reclassification as honorary 
females. Pope and Swift might appear unlikely 
candidates for inclusion within the feminist 
pantheon. Yet, in a recent study, Brean Ham- 
mond confides “off the record” that Pope had 
“bi-sexual urges" and argues that this margi- 
nalized sexuality gave him the respectable 
status of a literary hermaphrodite. G. Douglas 
Atkins, in Quern of Difference, agrees, finding 
an interestingly feminized Pope in the Epistle 
toArbuthnat. However, Ellen Poliak, attempt- 
ing in The Poetics of Sexual Myth to “deperso- 
nalize the charge of phallocentrism" some- 
times levelled at Pope and Swift, paradoxically 
chooses the misogynist Swift as her ideological 
ally. Pope, she argues, “fetishizes the female as 
a way of eliminating visible traces of anxiety 
and violence from the interior of his texts" 
whereas Swift exposes "the male anxiety en- 
gendered by the fact of sexual difference”. 
And, while the facile rebus “the pen is the 
penis” is universally represented as the axiom- 
atic symbol of a phallocentric (or phallogo- 
centric) culture, the process of feminization is 
increasingly recommended as the necessary 
precondition for literary approval. 

Poliak’s book, which forms part of the series 

Women in Culture and Society, is one of the 
most persuasive arid stimulating works of 
feminist literary criticism that I have encoun-' 
tered. It belongs, as the general editor re- 
marks, echoing Swift's own terms, to a branch 
of scholarship which “vexes rather than diverts 
us". Indeed there is much to vex the reader in 
the jargon of gender anti the Boadicean lone 
Poliak attacks the New Critics for their delight 
in coherence and clarity, and for their celebra- 
tion of those rhetorical devices, such as para- 
dox, by which "contradictory toncepts are 
catapulted into coherence". Feminist critics,, 


reader who will recognize that “Derridean de- 
construction is not de Manian deconstruction" 
and who will relish such aphorisms as: "where 
myth is hypotaclic metaphors, the Bible is 
paratactic metonymies”. Atkins's attempts at 
iinstuffiness are evident in the way he inter- 
mingles technical jargon with self-conscious 
colloquialisms, as when he gives Pope’s Sober 
Advice the subtitle “Screwing Around”. In 
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' There are two Ways of reading Lance Ber- 
telsen s thought-provoking book, because it 


she asserts,. seek “to split the world open” to uu * thou 8 f,t -P r °voking book, because it 
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and quite a good verse fabliau entitled “The 
Crab”. The lesser lights, who previously have 
seldom achieved a station In life above that of 
eighteenth-century vignettes, acquire rather 
more definition and outline here, with Lloyd 
seen as an achiever as well as a source of pathos 
in the role of literary aear-mlss. 

Around this core of central casting are sited 
a number of secondary figures and a chorus of 
hit-part pfeyers. The supporting group com- 
prises Christopher Smart, Hogarth, Fielding, 
Gray, William Mafion and Boswell, together 
with the wise-clown role of Wilkes. There are 
walk-on parts for Smollett, Sterne, Warbur- 
ton, ArthurMurphy and Goldsmith. The inter- 
weavmg careers of these men nicely illustrate 
the small-world aspect of literary London at 
mid-ccntury. There are two areas where Ber- 
teisen might perhaps have.gone a Uttle further 

7-r art (largely an absentee from his 
text),$amuel Foote. Bertelsen does make brief 
references to. Smart’s activities in "The Mid- 
wife , but the similarities with Nonsense Club 
^duelidri, aw Closer than he indicates. 
Smart, top, u^d the “British muslck” of Jew's 
harp, marrpw-bdnes and deavers; he too sail- 

Swwntn 0 *!! - shows - an ^ l> e too.ran Into 

¥ f Foo ‘«; a«erves ihofe- 

' attention hmoTon it Ki.. hi. ... 


The art of antithesis 


what he calls his “double-readings" of Pope’s 
poems. Atkins offers a ‘‘consumer's’’ reading, 
“with the grain” of the text, and a “producer's” 
reading, “against the grain”. The result is an 
alternation of lengthy paraphrases (with the 
grain) and wild speculations (against the 
grain). Most of his speculations take the form 
of questions, often prefaced with a “perhaps". 
Perhaps this extract on sexual difference in the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot will indicate the style of 
Atkins's quests: 

Bufo (at least) has his revenge an (he emasculating 
writers: he becomes the castrated yet castrating 
woman. In his library (or womb) lie “dead” poets. 
Are these poets merely “spent", having been satis- 
1 Tied, or is it that, feminized, Bufo feminizes the 
feminizers, turning their (masculine) writers into 
females if they are given their way? 

Allan Ingram's Intricate Laughter in the Sa- 
tire of Swift and Pope belongs to a more tradi- 
tional style of inter-disciplinary study. Begin- 
ning with an anthology of attitudes to laughter, 
from Hobbes's sardonic “sudden glory" to 
Steele’s sentimental “symphony of laughter”, 
he scrutinizes the Janus-face of comedy, some- 
times cruel and sometimes kind. He then em- 
ploys a cast of modern authorities to assist in a 
series of essays on the psychology, anthro- 
pology and sociology of laughter. Bergson, 
Freud and Laing provide the theoretical 
credentials for the chapter on psychology, 
fegram analyses Swift's “Beautiful Young 
Nymph" as “the dismantling of a machine" 
which fits neatly with Bergson's definition of 
the comic as combining “the illusion of life and 
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. Peters prefaces her book on Thack- 
Calher i appealing anecdote. One day in 
S * recounts, his daughter mode her way 
Twatminster Abbey to redress a post- 
W him. Clean-shaven m life. 
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out Swift's own “little language" in theta* 
to Stella , his childlike fascination withp^^ 
riddles, “bites” and practical jokes. Ingnmi* 
written an interesting, ambitious and idi«a 
cratic work of synthesis, but its lack ofnj : 
originality makes it finally disappointing. 

Rebecca Ferguson’s The Unbalanalkt ’ 
Pope and the Rule of Passion is the mo« U 
tional of this group of critical studies. Ahlw^ 
sometimes betraying its origins as a PhDlbS 
it is careful in analysis, modest in preteab. 
subtle, useful and intelligent. Preferring ik 
scription to definition, Ferguson likemftpft 
notion of the "ruling passion" to thego!d»fei 
is his favourite metaphor in the Epistle to M 
urst: “like gold [it] seems rather to act an ’ 
catalyst to individual virtues and vices Ibanu 
an agent which is inherently good orbif. , 
Ferguson’s discussion of the influenced : 
Ovid's Sappho on Pope's Eloisa makes no ms . 
tion of the ideology of gender and her analya r 
of the presentation of erotic passion throng 
out Eloisa to Abelard is chiefly concerned 
the scholarly identification of classical mote ■ ' 
and Christian motifs. The language of here® ' 
elusion, in which she describes “the submtif 
encc of the poet’s voice in the imagined expert- \ 
ence and consciousness of his protagonist 
belongs to the kind of criticism which IdenSfe . ; 
imagination, rather than ideology, as thedefr [ 
ing force in a poet's work. Her proclanutkmd 
Pope's “sustained moral idealism” recalls a j.;. 
serene, if now old-fashioned, literary humw ■ 
ism, untroubled by questions of difference, j; 
whether sexual or semiotic. f . 


esque" behaviour, with n nod towards Bakhta 
and a ready endorsement of John Brewci'i ;/ 
description of Wilkes os a “lord of misrule". A ; c 
reader may be forgive n these days for not leap- 
ing in the nir with pleasurable excitement wh*“ f 
the concept “charivari" is announced, ami |l 
the terminology applied to Sterne ("a self- f 
reflexive process novelist") seems tautology K 
as well as tired. On the other hand, Bertehffl 
effectively brings out “the aesthetic of sp®j v, 
taneity" In Nonsense writings nnd shows; arw 
he is able tp explore Churchill's deliberately 
eccentric and seif-displaying style in some ie« 
ways. For instance, in Gotham Churchills ;• 
seen as expropriating “the ordering symhw .• 
and the calendar of English society for his d*° : 
utopian kingdom: a spontaneous, egalitarwo 
society stressing mutuality and independence; 
a society philosophically not unlike the w. 
and easy’ tavern and business clubs so cefltt* 
to the support and ritual of the Wilkite mm* Y ; ‘< 
ment’’. One might not wish to live In.® 1 ^ K; 
chill’s r utopia, but Bertelsen has grasps 
nature. • ■ ; .■< p 
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Z Util her father appeared as he had been 
It is an incident that Peters sees as symbolic 
of the way Thackeray’s image became over- 
Victorian accretions. This is a phe- 


Eiown with Victorian accretions. L ms is a pne- 
Lenon that still persists, she claims; so that 
the task of her book is “to remove the whiskers 
(mm Thackeray’s literary reputation It is 


tree, of course* that Thackeray’s b«t features 
as a writer -bare-faced contempt for soaal and 


religious hypocrisies, tongue-in-cheek mock- 
ery of nineteenth-century platitudes - did get 
heavily obscured by the hoary gentlemanUness 


Thackeray, Prodigal Genius, 1977). Rarely 
much more than lucid recapitulation, Thack- 
eray’s Universe cannot compete with either of 
these. 

Its account of the life conducts you efficient- 
ly past the familiar landmarks: the Indian in- 
fancy, the squalid horrors of school-life in Eng- 
land and the brutalities of Charterhouse, raf- 
fish years at Cambridge, zestful visits to Paris 
and “the Incontinent”, the ill-omened mar- 
riage that plummeted from a David Copper- 
field-tike idyll with a child-bride to the Jane 
Eyre-like misery of being shackled to a mad 
wife. Thackeray’s awkward, close relationship 
with his mother is documented, as is his de- 
voted but sometimes damaging attitude to his 
daughters. His tortuous and tortured infatua- 
tion with Jane Brookfield receives rather full 
attention, but there is a tendency to slide past 
his more louche affairs. Mademoiselle Pauline, 
for instance . his mistress who acted as a model 
for Becky Sharp, scarcely gets a mention 
(rather oddly, Becky is instead said to repre- 
sent "the embodiment of Carlyle's idea of the 
modem writer’’). 

The book’s tour of inspection of Thackeray s 
life is usually far less furnished with details than 
that offered by Gordon Ray. The section on 
Thackeray’s time at Charterhouse, for sam- 
ple, starts, like Ray’s, with recall of the sneer of 
the headmaster Russell - "the boy knows no- 
thing and will just do for the lowest form - 


Ray lets you see and feel this, often through 
skilfully selected quotes from Thackeray: the 
leaden trough in which on winter mornings 
boys scrummaged for “lumps of fat yellow soap 
floating about in the ice and water"; the five- 
foot bunch of birch "armed with buds as sharp 
as thorns" for use in the frequent floggings. 
Similarly, where Thackeray, Prodigal Genius 
brings out all the ambivalent squirmings these 
juvenile floggings gave rise to in Thackeray s 
adult fiction with its porings over flagellation. 
Thackeray's Universe stays sedate and limited 
on the topic. 

Catherine Peters’s book - part biography, 
part literary criticism - stresses that there are 
dose links between Thackeray's life and litera- 
ture. But some of its findings of autobio- 
graphical imprintings on the fiction can appear 
rather forced. Thackeray’s flirtations with two 
girls at Weimar - one innocent, one artful - 
were responsible, it is suggested, for the oppos- 
ing pairs of females who often feature in his 
novels: Amelia and Becky in Vanity Fair 
Laura and Blanche in Pendemtis , Rachel and 
Beatrix in Henry Esmond. But this kind oi 
contrast is so generalized and traditional that it 
is hard to believe Thackeray needed to meet 
his two Frdulein to become aware of it. In any 
case, opposing pairs of men arc also prominent 
; in his books: Osborne and Dobbin, Pendenms 
and Warrington, the contrasting twin brothers 
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Court in the plot 
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Most writers would like to think, though they 
are usually cautious enough to keep the 
ilwught to themselves, that their writings will 
outlive them by, as a modest estimate, a cen- 
tury or so. It should be a comforting thought 
for writers of fiction - textbooks are in a dif- 
ferent class - that ex hypothesi they will never 
know. 

Trollope is not remembered as the sort of 
person who would have worried much about 
this. His last fully conscious utterance was his 
loud laugh interrupting the reading of Anstey’s 
Wee Verso, the publishing success of the 
season. For a decade or so before he died on 
December 6, 1882, his reputation had been in 
decline. In a kindly obituary The Tithes said 


history. The branch of the law around which a 
Trollope plot so often revolves is that of inheri- 
tanceVespecially as affected by the entail. 
Already in my youth, mattered improvements 
had begun to winkle out the oddities that mad 
nineteenth-century land law so ^ h ^ or ® fas ' 
cinating to connoisseurs than to litigants. Since 
then, statute after statute has ploughed up the 
turf in which so many interesting legal veimm 
used to breed. Moreover, society has changed. 
Death duties have pulverized the entail. Njce 
points on heirlooms and paraphernalia (see Mr 
Dove's opinion in The Eustace Diamonds), or 
about jointure or dower, no longer troubte Jhe 
courts! Professor McMaster has, too. a chapter 
on the Old Bailey, centring on Mr Chaffan 
brass the Rumpole of his day; and the Old 
Bailey before 1900 was, as the author explains, 
very different from what it is today. 

It would not be easy to fill ! book 
Trollope and the law if the whole of its content 

were tightly tethered to ^ 

“Sex in the Barrister’s Chambers certainly 

himself as » .2? “ ?l™i M 


had. Peters mentions, two quite different styles 
of handwriting. He also developed two quite 
different styles of authorship: trenchant social 
satire in his earlier period, blunted buttenng- 
up of establishment complacency in his later 

^ One contrast Peters remarks on in Thack- 
eray is that between the worlds of men and 
women. But she ignores the interaction of two 
wider spheres - the Regency and the Victorian 
- which is crucial to his work. It seems 
appropriate that when the young Thackeray 
sailed for England from India it should have 
been on the Prince Regent - for. at hit most 
authentic, he was a Regency personality. His 
finest novel. Vanity Fair, offers a panorama ol 
that period. His masterpiece of characteriza- 
tion in Pendennls is the superannuated Regen- 
cy clubman. Major Pendennis, stranded with 
his “Dammy”s and “Good Ged ’s, Frenchified 
manners, gout, cynicism and Beau Brummel 
rig-outs in an increasingly earnest age. There is 
scathing acuteness in Thackeray’s portrayal ol 
him but, typically, there is sympatl^too. And 

some of this sympathy comes from Thackeray s 

own hankerings after an era untrammeUed by 
staidness and sentimentality. Though profit- 
ably surrendering to Victorian demands for 
such qualities in his later fiction, he never 


been permitted to depict to his utmost power a 
MAN”t True, as he subsided into prosperous 
conformity Thackeray’s view of the eighteenth 
century grew ever more reprovingly Victorian. 
But as his eagerness to set novel after novel m 
that period shows, it always retained its hold on 
his imagination. What his stay in Weimar most 
contributed to his Fiction was not pairs of con- 
trasting women but appreciative memories ol 
its still eighteenth-century way of life. 

Thackeray wanted Henry Esmond to look 
like an eighteenth-century novel as well as 
sometimes to sound like one, as Catherine Pe- 
ters points out, telling of the delays caused by 
the printers' search for authentic period type- 
face. Frequently, she pays attention to the 
appearance of Thackeray’s books. Two fron- 
tispieceshedrew for Vanity Fair are compared. 
His drawings and illustrations are copiously 
reproduced. But his penchant for sketching - 
often underlined by liis books* titles: 77ie 
Paris Sketch Book, The Irish Sketch Book,Peii 
and Pencil Sketches of English Society (the 
working title for Vanity Fair) -is never related, 
as it could usefully have been, to. hit pro- 
cedures as a writer. For all the promise of its 
title, Thackeray's Universe keeps proving nar- 
rower in scope than you might expect it to be. 


that “it would be rash to prophesy that his work himself mducer . gives us an intriguing 
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has passed through the distinction qf oeing 
constantly read to the glorification of having 
hooks written about his books. 

Perhaps too many? For myself, I accept the 
comment of his first biographer, Michael 
Sadleir, that his novels are “more obviously 
remarkable for their expression of period- 
psychology' than for their literary texture”. Of 
ihe books that I have read about him I have 
enjoyed [ most jthe two that may be described 
not so much as critical' studies but more as 
vade-mecums for the reader. 

In Trollope and Politics (reviewed in the 
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Make Mistakes , sounds interesting. So does the 
little-known Rim of the Pit by Hake Talbot, 
described as a superlative locked-room mys- 
tery. We are reminded of figures like J. F. 
Straker and Dominic Devine, whose early 
death is called a great loss to classical detective 
fiction, and a case is made for dipping again 
into at least one or two books by that stolid 
Yorksliiremari J. S. Fletcher. The brief flower- 
ing of the Australian detective novel of teT the 
Second World War in the work of S. H. Cour- 
tier and the neglected Margot Neville is no tec L 
and particular books recommended. Those 
unfamiliar with Charlie Chan except on the 
screen are referred to n compendium volume. 
Celebrated Cases of Charlie Chan. Amencap 
names not often encountered include Robert 
Finnegan, William Wiegand and Ed Lacy, said 
to have been one of the first writers to intro- 
duce a black private eye. Among recent histor- 
ical mysteries Evelyn Berckman’s 77ie Wc- 

torian Album and Anne. Perry s The Cater 
Street Hangman should be worth searching out. 

These are a few of the unusual items. Most 
names and books are naturally more familiar, 
although even here there are some surprises, 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

So Tufnell Park has its own McGonagall! She 
was Violet Vale (perhaps a pseudonym) and I 
have a printed mourning card commemorating 
the Tay Bridge Disaster of December 28, 1879. 
a theme that, as every schoolboy knows, in- 
spired the original McG. to his highest flights 
and most Icarian bathos. 

I had thought of it as a merely Highland 
calamity, but not, plainly, so: its reverbera- 
tions reached down to Kentish Town, or at any 
rate, well south of the Archway Road. 0 don't 
know where she actually lived, but her work is 
printed by J.C. Dunmill of 119 Junction Road, 
now a Chinese take-away called The Good 
Year, a more suitable name one would have 
thought for a Thai restaurant.) 

Matter and style are both McGonagallian, 
although the rhyming is less distinctive. 

And those who gathered round the fire 

Talked of the stormy sea 

And prayed for those upon the deep 

Who might in peril he 

But nearer home, sad danger lay. 

On that wild, stormy night, 

A hundred souls were swept awny. 

Beneath the pale moonlight. 

Much is made, as the genre requires, of the 
Awful Irony of fate: 

The last fond kiss has just been given; 

The last adieu been said ; 

Ere three short hours had passed when they 
Were numbered with the dead. 

The comparison with the Scottish Bard’s 
“When the train left Edinburgh / The passen- 
gers* hearts were light and felt no sorrow” is, 
Kentish Town chauvinists may fee] (and we are 
a fierce breed), all to the advantage of Our Vi. 
Another round of irony: 

They saw no danger as the train 
Sped swiftly on its wny; 

Anti safely they arrived upon 
The bridge across the Tay. 

And the time for anticipation is over: 

When near the centre, came - a crash 
Loud shrieks! Then ail was o’er 
The train with all its living freight 
. Had sank, to rise no more. 

•Ms Vale doesn't care to dwell upon scenes of 

carnage, and that's the Inst of the factual detail, 
which will hardly satisfy the railway buff or the 
student of disaster. (Peter Reading, for exam- 
ple, would have given us the dynamic cross- 
sectional torque on the main girders, as well as 
• filll postmortem reports on at least thirty-five 
of the victims.) Vale prefers more ironic stuff 
. about kind friends waiting to receive them at 
their journey’s end who wonder why they did 
not come or else some message send. Then 
there s a coda about bitter tears, mournful 
; cries and orphan boys and girls, and it’s Vale 
s Vtde. ; 

She subscribes herself “authoress of ‘Home 
Blossoms’ &c\ so I went along to the British 
Library and procured the little blue bouquet. 
(.“Fifth thousand”, so she must have struck a 
- chord in Kentish Town hearts.) I don't know 
about the “fie”. The catalogue records a book • 
published in 1918 by one Violet Vale pseud, 
who may hot be the shme person, called My ■ 
£«/?$» as a Private Secretary (in. the "My . 
Duties? series), bin, the BL has mislaid it - 
(doubtless the work of a strike force OF jddlpus ■ ' 

! Cahiden Townees) so we will never know. 
Therfi is a preface: 

Dear friends;. my mind has ever had an Interne 
; sympathy with libqie life, in oil Us phases lovely and 
. pathetic from (ho cradle to the coffin. . ; my dudes 
In life bayc b£cn heavy, with small opportunity to 
cultivate sentiment. . . hoping some sunbeams of. 
kindly feces anil sympathetic souls may Tall on my 
liny bQUqtiet of "HOME BLOSSOMS". ■ 

Her ideas of home lifenra odd. There are more 
‘disasters by sea and land (Aberdnre colljery, ■ ’ 
the Loss of the Princess Alice): ' 

They started that morning so happy and gay 
• Their hearts were ds light as a feather . 

Away from the city to spend a long day 
Enjoying the line autumn weather? ' 

How little tiicy thought an that beautiful mam Ilf..,. 

The consequences of cheerfulness are jilsl as 
■we have come to expect: 

But all in a moment (he stillness of. death ■ 

-Ra ignftd on bogrd of. fbp! , ship to (tjrfuipd ^ ^ 

As they thegCfeam . . 

A vessel with speed unabatedr 


Hardly have the waters closed over the 
Princess Alice, when we are invited to add to 
them our tears for the loss of Princess Alice, 
j Then there's a plea for the miner - “O think of 
, the miner who works for his bread / While 
danger so awful hangs over his head” - and the 
dangers in question are detailed: 

They made for the shaft, 'twas too late, the foul air 
Drew them back in a frenzy of utter despair 
And soon overcome by the poisonous gas 
They lay dead in the pit which they called the Dinas. 

Violet Vale is no sickly necrophiliac: good 
themes are worth returning to: “And now in 
the same Rhondda valley we hear / Another 
explosion has filled them with fear"; and there 
is a whole necklace of pieces about beating up 
the Zulus (“The Battle of Isandula”, “The 
Zulu Wars’’, “Death of the Prince Imperial”): 

All Honour to our soldiers brave 
Who sleep on A Trie’s shore 
Though crowned with glory are their arms 
Their loss we must deplore. 

and the moving “Tell Mother": “Tell Mother!’ 
That was all he said / As from his horse he fell 
. . .”. Violet Vale participated in the adven- 
ture, vicariously: 

I saw them start, a brave and noble band 
Of soldiers who were hound for Zululand 
.... Down many a sunburnt race there rolled a 

tear .... 

And did that tear disgrace the soldier. No! 

Within his bosom gentle feelings flow 
Though to the world he is the soldier brave 
Ready to die. his native land to save. 

You hadn’t realized, had you, that our 
native land was actually menaced by the Zulu 
impis? Absolutely it was. Who threatens 
Isandhlwana (or Port Stanley for that matter) 
threatens Tufnell Park. 

★ * * 

One of the peaks of intellectual, imaginative 
and typographic achievement, by which, I ven- 
ture to suggest, our Western civilization may 
be judged (and 1 for one am content that this 
should be so) was surmounted in 1937 with the 
publication of the first of Dennis Wheatley’s 
crime dossiers, Murder Off Miami. The eager 
reader was faced with a bundle of documents, 
photographs, statements, memos, telegrams 
and fingerprint records, and could if so dis- 
posed (“Do not break this strip until you have 
decided, on the evidence submitted, who killed 
Bolitho Blane”) identify imaginatively with the 
task of the detective more comprehensively 
than if he was merely reading about it. Thefiret 
issue of the book instructed purchasers that 
this was the opening of a new epoch in book 
making, and advised them to keep the book 
carefully as it would be rare some day, a self- 
defeating recommendation: the second issue 
gloried In the fact that thirty-five thousand 
copies had sold, so that there was no chance of 
them ever being rare. Indeed, the book, pub- 
lished at five shillings, now sells at between 
£7.50 and $75, depending on condition, state 
and above ail, who is doing the selling: at the 
lower end of the scale, investors would have 
done better buying the first top Penguins, fif- 
teen four penny jare of Marmite, or stocking 
tbeir m^ories wifh five evenings at 1 Sadler’s 
Wells.The series went on, with increasing ela- 
boration; Herewith the. Clues contained floor-, 
scrap] tigs, rouge, fag-ends and spent cartridges 
iri an entrancing scries of little cellophane 
packets, as well as mUgshots of Wheatley’s 
smart friends hamming it up (‘The particulars 
regarding Mlss.Carlofta Casado have of course ' 1 
no reference Id Miss Doris, Zinkeisen who 
kindly posed far the picture”),. Punctilious ■ 

booksellers. say. “a soundbut, partly sophisti- 

catedcqpy, the hajr in B^hibii origfn- 

-J ot ‘Ji'ny .m. p^ple, ; ^ka"at- ; one - 
’ another about, vyhat.'^uld-.jsu 'done 1 in those' 
.days, and how impossible It fftufe be econdmi- •: 

cally to reproduce it fa thMay and ageUVari- 

°ds attempts to. do »,dMn^prS4;-ihefe 

ynwi) ^ 

. Technology has advanced, We can' Oreducc ' 
hooks. with the moit elaborate mecfiWisma pf - 1, 

paiA^trd. Wdridfe i$n tehdjjqfotelr; : fyetorv iit: 

nrorlum hnnlrcWiH 


ginals) with photographs of the fluff, the hair- 
grips and the warning message in code. 

Semioticians could have a field-day (it's al- 
ways a field-day for semioticians) with the dif- 
ference between a dossier and a facsimile dos- 
sier: with the additional layer of interpretation , 
with the nature of classic status, with the essen- 
tial postmodernism of such an artefact. I prefer 
to rub my hands in elderly irony and muse on 
the nature of progress. 


Musing on a recent bold reference to Chaucer 
as “avant-garde", I was reminded of my own 
MA thesis: The Canterbury Talcs Considered 
as Disaster Movie, or Terror on Tabard 031. 
Looked at in this light, the gathering of all 
those disparate chaps and prioresses, the slow 
but accelerating pace, the diversity of style and 
matter - Laughs! Thrills! Social Observation! 
Sober reflections on Mortality! Bring all the 
Family I (PG) - resemble nothing so much as 
one of those docudramas in which a lecherous 
but essentially decent disco dancer, a little girl 
with Dreyfus Esterhazy's syndrome, a gun 
runner, a failed billiards champion (locomotor 
ataxia whenever he tries to make a bridge, 
poor chap), an alcoholic civil engineer (like- 
wise), a lady librarian or possibly bacteriologist 
with concealed yearnings, a managerial hate- 
figure (often a politician, rarely a film direc- 
tor), who will bluster and panic at the first sign 
of metal fatigue, a priest, preferably with 
severe loss of faith - there always has to He a 
priest, as Dan C. understood very well - and 
they are all just sitting in this rotating res- 
taurant on top of a stunning new floating hotel 
when the little girl says, “Gee Mr Civil En- 
gineer, you don’t suppose the mechanism 
could go wrong and fling us all centrifugally 
about like incense off a censer?" and he goes, 
“No, not a chance of it. there are all these 
carefully designed relays to prevent anything 
going wrong", and you just know that a mouse 
is going to carry a piece of cheese rind of suffi- 
cient resistivity to act as a condenser and leave 
it precisely in the wrong spot when the disco 
dancer's cat gets him, an accident not observed 
by the on-site security man who is a little dis- 
tracted .because one of his wandering wife's 
(she used to make it with the gunrunner) new- 
born babies has been abducted by a shark and 
he has been brought a message of hope by the 
bacteriologist, who is working on a shark-re- 
pellent strain of mumps; “Just hang on a 
moment Lady, let me turn down that alarm so I 
can. hear you, these practice alarms always go 
off at the wrong time." Anyway, an unlikely 
concatenation of profoundly absorbing human 
weakness and technological shortfall, and the 
rotating restaurant goes spinning to its doom; 
you get the picture or rather you don’t because 
about this lime you probably decided to do 
something else. 

Previous criticism has more or less clung to 
the absurd and unhistoric belief that if Chaucer 
had gone on and given us the rest, it would 
have told how the pilgrims narrated a few more 
miscellaneous stories and then reached Can- 
terbury without incident after which they went 

back home telling a few more stories on the 
way, , . • . 

, What a ludicrous suggestion. 

What Chaucer actually had in mind (/ can 
reveal) was to get them as far as say Rochester 
qr possibly Wye and then have the local reeve 

FIFTY YEARS ON 


come up and say you can’t go any forth, v ‘ 
there’s plague in the district 
And then how the Wife of Bath „ f 
trumps, tearing her wimples uo to m.i A 
dages. lightening the victims’ 1 *? fi* 
many a frolic anecdote, painting <2 
crosses on the doors of the dead and«2 
bringing life -enhancement to the *2 
she strikes up a friendship with the ^ 
while the Pardoner goes to ^2 
trying to sell himself fake panaceas, *£?■ 
Summnncr (who is to blame for JS 
checked the sewage outfall but his mind^j 
Alisoim). . . the Clerk dies studious^ 
Miller coarsely, the Nun’s Priest pafefc*l 

The Wife of Bath steals the life-sa^; 

from the Doctor of Physic (revealed VS 
cahoots with the monks of Santiago de Cor 
posteln, who are determined to strangle * 
upstart Bccket cult) but dies in theme® 
Everyone else is cured, but it’s too late toZ 
to Canterbury. “I’ve got it!" cries Sir 1% 
“let’s Jo the shriving right here." 

★ ★ * 

Thing to avoid, if you are inclined to rhetoric 
enthusiasm, is losing sight of your afar 
when I was about ten years old a litigioeui ■ 
besotted by causes in general and sperifajP 
by the need to write a letter to set rhe authn- 
ities straight on iniquity of rent control <w 
toration of Archduke Otto as King of W 
salem, turned to me at a family festivity, p* 
ably connected with death, as so manysm, 
and asked “Have you got a shorthand typing 
you?” 

He was the man who, later, shyly, proudly 
showed me a reply he treasured from a cabin: 
minister: Lord Halifax, Lord North, somccr; 
like that. It said "Thank you for your letter 
think I can understand the motives that led jt 
to write it.” 

Similarly tactful grasp of surroundings ds 
played by this chap here, well he’s not hra 
now, this was March-April 1961, and beast 
"Friends, have you wondered what willed® 
to pass if communism takes over this great lam 
of LIBERTY? 1 . You will lose your freedom. 
Strong meal, and he didn’t stop there, buildin 
up to “2. You will lose your family" (children! 
China have no names only numbers, a mancti 
see his wife for two hours a week but oust* 
authorities what he has said and done), "3. Vo 
will lose your church" (pastors are all coraroai 
ists, hand-picked to preach communism i 
church services, which anyway you are ® 
allowed to attend), and “4. Many of yoo « 
lose your lives” (to be continued). To be col 
tinued in what, you ask? Well, that’s thefacM 
that suggests the writer has forgotten where ti 
is, the factor that takes some of the stingout^ 
the fear of losing LIBERTY. I’m quoting* 
editorial in Prison Light , the Journal of * 
Prison Mission Association Inc of Phoeoii 
npd most of his readership have been ban^ 
up for deciulcs. 

i 

★ ★ ★ 

Nice to get a communication, just after.’ 
Valentine’s, from an editrix of my wgjj 
ance, with THIS IS NOT A REJEOT 
boldly on the envelope. But even theklnde 
editors must occasionally have to say no: 
how disagreeable to find on your brea*&* 
table THIS IS NOT NOT A REJECTION 


be had seen of war in Europe had tu 

Merj.ay. !'a sound but, partly sdpblsti- Rsedr **» decisively to left-vring polittaT. . . . « 

|W !” tylexM.Wigtn-' . which these extracts are taken- ' Km 801,18 sense of deliverance that Reed 

’■ iohnfcta , .‘?R«ssiaasawarcorrespoudent.The 

dher about. tvhat,guld dqiieiin those' 1 o n ^ his mother*, side h*h°r* n< j °™*?n,and , a spectator of a great event: the E 

-rRwtotos ■ ■ . . frail “Ten Days til 
'went'toV He ■ ^ World" was generously received: 1 
P 80 didny prove them . /shd ^ad^^E^lS^^ W™! both of the American bour«« 
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Letters 

'Conspiracy of Silence' | 

„ r . Joseph Brodsky's review oi Cottspiracy 

by Barrie Penrose and Sunon Free- 

Hanuarv 30) suffers from a curious pers- 
Svt that^oubtless stems from the impact 
■*“ hi, thouelit process of the trauma of exist- 
^ the Soviet Union. It may be this that 
“ kM bis comments upon the intelleetual eli- 
*l of Cambridge in the 1930s marginal, 
Sfe what he calls “the household version is 

indeed nearer the mark. 

Young men in Cambridge, and young 
women, too, and elsewhere in this country, 
converted to Communism prec.sely for sen- 
timental and humanitarian reasons. They 
found little difficulty in seeing any attempt to 
reveal the true nature of Stalinist R^sia as 
capitalist and bourgeois propaganda. The later 
Nazi-Soviet Pact disabused only some or them, 
but when Germany finally invaded Russia, the 
sighs of the others were audible above the 

n °Few of ihese^people had much acquaintance 
with Marxist theory beyond adopting the more 
obvious slogans and cliches of the vulgar ver- 
sion that constituted the platform of the Com 
munist Party of Great Britain. Blunt certainly 
conformed to this. He at no time wrote any 
extensive study of art based upon a senous 
engagement with Marxist theory. He had been 
able to take up tbe crude notions of socialist 
reahsm” and been worsted by Herbert Read in 
a series of exchanges in the late 1930s. He only 
came late to champion Picasso after the latter s 
adhesion to the French Communist Party. 

What is really puzzling about the whole 
Blunt affair is that it was at no time ever a 
secret that he had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party and had remained at least a 
fellow-traveller. 

TON! del RENZIO. 

22 Norman Road. Canicrbury, Kent. 


than one's friend, but definitely not to justify 
betraying one’s country to one’s friend or to 
another country, let alone betraying both one’s 
country and one's friend. So it cannot possibly 
justify what was done by Burgess, Maclean, 
Phiiby, Blunt and the rest, who betrayed their 
friends as well as their country for another 
country and new friends. It is similarly dear 
that Forster meant not just one’s own country 
but any country, not just n Stale but the State, 
and also one’s class and party and union and 
every other impersonal unit which may de- 
mand a loyalty that belongs only to individuals. 

This argument may not be correct, but it is 
not contemptible. It is indeed relevant to the 
subject of the Cambridge spies, but not in the 
way supposed by Brodsky. When he says. “No- 
body seems to have told the young men of 
Cambridge, for instance, that killing in the 
name of a social ideal is a contradiction in 
terms, that it is still murder”, he forgets that 
this was exactly what Forster was telling them - 
and us, if we care to listen. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street. London Ni. 

CIA Intervention 


Sir, - E. M. Forster’s remark about betraying be 
his country rather than his friend, which was t 
attacked in these columns several times last u 
year without being defended, is att J ck ^ ^ 
again by Joseph Brodsky but should be yi 

defended. 

Brodsky calls it a "high camp dictum , wttn 
the clear implication that it belongs to the spec- 
tram represented by pre-war Cambndg 
Bloomsbury and the Apostles, homosexuals t 
and Marxists, spies and traitors, which is his cl 
• main target. The general facts are that most v 
students and teachers in pre-war Cambndg , 
even most of Bloomsbury and the Apostles, ^ 
were neither homosexuals nor Marxists, ana , 
that most of those who were either or both 
homosexuals or Marxists were never spies s or 

traitors. The particular facts are that, wiuil (Letters, January 30) 1 

Forster was indeed an Apostle and a homosex- Sir, - Brare Lmro ( gesting tha t my 
ual, he was very much a liberal and a demo seeks tode ^ijcosmos, and Society 

and not a Marxist or an apologist for treason, critique of H Marxist approach 

Hisoffending remark is always quoted out of W a S greeted a ^ ^ ent arose from Ws 

context. The essay In which it appears whi whereas my e ^ of ^ Marxist 

was first published in magazines on both sides rat her simp * U at ; 0 n 0 f them tb some 
of the Atlantic in 1938, was reprinted as ft concept^ . 
pamphlet called What I Believe m 1939. and imagined pure , a nature coukl have 

was later included in the symposium / Be ‘ ,e Pi-opositions o^ g^ ^ about t he reality 

(1.940) and in his collection Two Cheert for nothing s 'g nlflca { nd diverse societies in 

Dpmnrrarv Q951Y so it is easy to find - was far nn d history of the many ano ui 

motethan an excuse for betraying one’s coun- the lndo-European fani ly arrogance of the 

try rather thin one’s ’’friend”. It wasarejec- S.nularly.I objected tothe ^ 
tion of dogmatic beliefs, whether r . e J‘Si° u charge tji atic by contrast with Mr 

political; and of: totalitarian .. ‘deofagies, logy . w ,f orthodox usage. Dumb- 

1 whether right-wing or left-wing, m f ^ v0 ^ L ' n ^ 0 " ' t ^ ter m has its own complicated 

personal relationships, which meant far mor zd Knew th ^ fastidious in his use of . 
than just sexual relationships. The pardcula . little history ^ guis h ed his preferred usage 
passage should be quoted more fully: from that of Marxists that does not fdake sit 

Personal relations are despised to-day. The y r idiosyncratic. It follows that I ^ j 

. garded as bourgeois luxuries, as ptoduen ^of a timed 7 ^ cla | mm g .that Dumfail use 

... fuir weaihcr which is nojv past, ahd ^ the word in a “depoliticized sense, J h : 

• ‘ get rid of them, and to dedicati ourselves to son ^the wor ■ • nted that that was how he . 

' ' movement or cause Instead. 1 hate the idea ofcwMMj always taken , equivalent to the French 

and.if r M to choose between betrajihg my wuntry use d , t 8 nd as almost equivaieu 

ahd betraying my friend, 1 hope I should h representation, • . . , . ^ justifl- 

gut, to, betray my connuy. . ..Proj-biy.^* 1 "^ 1 .4 conclusion. Mr Lincoln Ik Juron 

be asked to raake sUch.an agonizing chola . St( ;, . .^ t t d }f he beUeved that IwaS ^. B 

there lies at the back bf every creed ^mcthlng lerri apiyiro reviewer to engage obliquely, 

. ’ bits and hord for wfajeli the wo^hlppcr rpay n y qijf-po „ ^ . t j t ’ w itli his earlier attack 
• : • * tte required, to sailer, and there is ^ve n atwforano* .. witlwut referring 1 * ^ ^ me asswr e him 

. hardness. In ;th1s creed - of pcreonaLrel ■ on . P _ j wrote 1 and haVe 

■ urbane and mild thought sounds; ’^vewdloyaiy thatlba d not heard of it Wh . .. 

to£ til it dividual can run.qounter to dw dair^soti! , ye{ f OU n(itlmeto Tread it. . 

’ . ’ do^n n«-; . : : I g^Vlp ^^^abAnthrepoiogyi 1 University of 

^r e «itf W hictifv bfttraVinfi one?5 WU0try.'W tr f er '- h 


Sir, - Julian Symons, in reviewing my book, 
The CIA: A forgotten history (January 30), 
chooses to label as “rhetoric” my description of 
the smugness and cynicism of American offi- 
cials concerning their overthrow of the Guate- 
malan government in 1954. Inasmuch as this 
action ushered in a holocaust - yes, that is the 
proper word - that continues to the present 
day, I am moved to wonder whether Mr 
Symons also regards as “ rhetoric:” the numer- 
ous similar characterizations of the Nazi 
bureaucrats and technocrats. 

Symons also charges me with being partial 
but does not explain what is wrong with that. 
To extend my previous analogy - can it be 
imagined that a historian of the Nazi i era would 
be criticized for not concealing his distaste for 
the activities and persons he was chronicling? 
Do I go too far in comparing what US 
governments have done in the past forty-two 
yearslo what the Nazis did? My answer is: 

^^early state in my introduction that 1 am 
“biased” The question to be addressed about a 
w o“ 0 fhIU however, is n-wtetaji- 
biased or partial, but whether it \s honest, it, 
does it leave out facts or interpretations of facts 
which contradict those put forth by the author? 
Again, I can only let my book speak for itself. 


The Conquest of Peru ; 

Sir, - 1 am grateful lo Rodney Watson ( Letters, * 
February 6) for his remarks about my lecture 
on “Latin American Fiction ami Reality ■ The 
shortened version of this which appeared in the 
TLS was perhaps unable to make my point 
dearly. I wished to show that the Chronicles of 
the Conquest, which mix reality with fantasy, 
at times inextricably, are not only the most re- 
mote source for today’s “magic realism m 
Latin-American writing, but also an early 
manifestation of something that is at the root ot 
our political problems: the difficulty we have in 
telling reality and fiction apart. This may have 
given wonderful results in literature but politi- 
cally it « wont to be disastrous. I wanted to 
point, moreover, to another instructive possi- 
bility of which traces are to be found in the 
Chronicles, which is that the rout of the 
Tahuantinsuyo may have been due as jnuch )° 
its vertical, totalitarian structure as to the milit- 
ary superiority of the Conquistadores. 

As to the demographers and ethnohistonans 
who have broadened our view of the Latin 
American past, I have no criticisms to make of 
them and much to thank them for. The ironies 
of mv lecture were aimed at those historians 
who, in the name of a “correct” ideological 
1 interpretation of the Conquest, felt themselves 
r to have been exonerated from the scrupulous 
f rigour on which someone like Parras 

' Barrenechea based his work. They, like Mr 

‘ Watson, used the term “Romantic as a 
I synonym for anachronistic and superficial, 1, 
6 on the contrary, as an admirer of Victor Hug 
and of Michelet, see it as a very honourable 


therefore. Jane sent these verses to her niece 
Fanny Knight, then aged about thirteen,, the 
eldest of the Godmersham children . Fanny re- 
corded in her diary on July 29: “I had a bit of a 
letter from Aunt Jane with some verses of 
hers.” Fannv and her younger brothers and 
sisters were so pleased with the verses that the 
memory of them, and of the honeymoon visit 
lingered on until the end of the nineteenth 
century, and was reported to Constance Hill 
(albeit in somewhat garbled form) when she 
visited Kent to gather material for her Jane 
Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends (1902). 


WILLIAM BLUM. ... mb 

2 Derweul Court. Cedle Park. London N8. 

Dum6zil's Ideology 


5Ch«° Hras °30Monlptller Walk, London SW7. 

Jane Austen Verses 

Sir, - When R. W. Chapman prepared Ills 

adiden of Jaae Ausren’s novels for the Oaford 

University Press, he included in Volume VI, 

Minor Works , a section (pp 4 W" 52 ) for v ^ 
written by her. These poetic efforts have been 
discussed further by David Gilson «n the Book 
Collector, Vol 33, No 1. Spring 1984. pp . .5-37 

with addenda and corrigendum in fotBa* 
Collector, Vol 34, No 3, Autumn 1985. pp 

38 Tb these verses so Far known can now be 
added the following three items, two by Jane 
and one by her mother Mrs Oeorge Austen. 
They appear in the volume referred to by Dr 
Chapman as the Lejroy MS, hut were 
apparently overlooked by him at at the time of 
hfc examination of it. The titles ere those pro- 
vided by Anna Lefroy when she copied the 
verses into her collection of notes on family 

history. 


Lines supposed to have been sent to an uncivil Dress- 
maker 

Miss Lloyd has now sent lo Miss Green, 

As, on opening the box, may be seeri^ 

Some yards of a Bluck Ploughman s Gauze, 

To be made up directly, beenuse 
Miss Lloyd must in mourning appear 
For the death of n Relative dear - 
Miss Lloyd must expect io receive 
This license to mourn & to grieve . 

Complete, ere ihc end of ihe week - 
ll is belter to write than to speak. 

Jnne Austen 


Miss Green’s reply- by Mrs. Austen 

I've oficn made clothes 
For those who write prose. 

But 'tis Ihc first time 
I’ve find orders in rhyme. - 
Depend on't. fair Maid, 

You shall be obeyed; 

Your garment of black 
Shall sit close to your back. 

And in evciy part 
I’ll exert all my art; 
fl shall be the neatest, 

And eke the completcsl 
Thai ever was seen - 
Or my nnmc is not Green! 



Capin! & Mrs. Austen nl Godmersham Park soon 
after their marriage July 1806 . 

See they come, post haste from Thanel, 

Lovelv couple, side by siae. 

They’ve lefi behind ihem Richard Kennel 
With the Parents of the Bride! 

Canterbury they have passed through; 

Next succeeded Stamford-bndge, 

Chilham village they came fast through 
Now they’ve mourned yonder ridge. 

Down ihc hill they’rc swih p'oceeding, 

Now they skirt ihe Park around, 

Loi The Cuttle sweetly feeding 

Scamper, startled at the sound! 
Run.myBtolhotS.loth.HtrSnral 

Throw it open, very Wide! 
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No precise date can be affixed to this pair of ■ 
verses but they must have been written just 
after the death of Martha Lloyd’s mother, • , 
which occurred on April 16, 1805. Jane and her . 
mother were then still in Bath, and Cassandra : 
had gone lo Lbthorpe to help Martha nutse the ,i , : 
dying Mrs Lloyd. To Martha's grief was 1 
evidently being added the needless annoyance : 
caused by a dilatory dressmaker unwilling to 
provide the necessary mourning wear in time, * . a- 
and no doubt these verses were composed in an 
effort to cheer up Martha a little in her be- 1 , 

reavement. There is nothing to indicate 
whether they were sent direct to her or e n- j . . , 
closed in □ letter to Cassandra - they could j 
have found their way back at some later date to . ■ j 
Anna Lefroy in either case. ;■ • ? 

DE 1 RDRE LE FAYE. ' •• \ 

16 Wilton Court. Wilton Road, London N10. . j 

Charlie Parker's Solo 
Performances 

Sir - 1 would just like to correct the informa- .* ; 
tion supplied in the caption to the exMllent j j : 
photograph of Charlie Parker, TommyPouer 
and Max- Roach (January 30, page 1 19). .That 

“Parker's greatest performances took place be- 
tween 1947 and his death eight years later is 
manifestly untrue. The great solos of Tiny s, ; 
Tdmpo” and “Red Cross”" were made with 
Tiny Grimes, Clyde Hart, Jimmie Bum end ; 
Doc West in September 1944. Billies * 
Bounce" , “Now’s the Time” and the immortal , 
“KorKo” were produced in November 1945. 

Unfortunately, Parker was not producing 
brilliant solo work up to his death. As lan Carr . 
has noted, he spent his last few months as a!^ 

virtual derelict. 1953 is the latest year to which v 

one can assign typically Parker small-ensemble . , 
work of real value. Some critics would provide^ . 
an even earlier date. 

. Way, Saffron Walden.!.;: 

Essex, • 1 V: 



This poem refers to the marriage, of Jane s 
fifth brother Captain Francis Austen to Mary 
' .Gibson at St Lawrence's Chtirch in Rugate 
t ,i u 34 tflflfi A couple of clays later the 
youngcouple arrived at Godmersham Park for 
: aprofonged hdneymqon; but at that time Jane 
Cassandra and Mrs. Austen, having recently 

•' i e ft Bath for good, were.en rou/e to Clifton, 

: . ; Adiestfop, StoAeleigb. 

, A*- her ta^ie ^e^du'8 l^st^Vtues >• 


We apologize for making nonseftse of a passage^.;: 
in Henry Potts’s review of Chve 
Quinlan Terry (February 13). The relevantv 1 ., 
sentence should have read: “But the 
ment of this large site aS a scries of relate^ , 
buildings in a variety, of lustoncal styles {in^ 
eluding surely ihe first use of Venetian Go hi* ., 
Ln thls country for rtutoy^yeara) is quite tihhki{ ; 
; :;'dd3(thifig'thaf ' d6 ^‘ ^ ‘ ‘ Vi ' 
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Troupe effects *5 A sense of exclusion 


David Nokes 

JANE AUSTEN 
Northanger Abbey 
BBC2 

In the Stock Exchange of literary reputations 
Jane Austen is a blue chip name. Dickens may 
fluctuate as Galsworthy tumbles and Aphra 
Behn soars, but Austen remains as solid an 
investment as Coca Cola or Levi jeans. Like 
other brand leaders, however, her stock is sub- 
ject to counterfeits, and this latest Norihanger 
Abbey seems in serious danger from the Trades 
Descriptions Act. Maggie Wadey’s adaptation 
is described as being “from the novel by Jane 
Austen*’; “from” is a very modest word to use. 

“Purists", boasts the Radio Times, "will not 
be happy” with the liberties which the film has 
taken with the book. For, though the events 
and characters remain more or less in place, 
they arc so modernized in idiom and style that 
the film's period details seem like props in an 
elaborate fancy-dress party. What is entirely 
missing is the light but serious tone of ridicule, 
the voice of reason at play. From first to last 
Jane Austen's narrative is witty, detached, iro- 
nic, but the ninety-minute film lacks uny such 
controlling voice or tone. Its continuities are 
supplied by ilona Sekacz's musical score, 
which ranges from saxophone blues to sepul- 
chral monkish chants; and by a visual style of 
seductive spectacle and overt sensuality. Shot 
largely in close-up, the film replaces Austen's 


conversation-piece style with a succession of 
dialogues of meaningful glances. Katherine 
Schlesinger as Catherine Morland acts mainly 
with her eyes, casting moony, soulful glances at 
all she meets. Peter Firth as Henry Tilney and 
Jonathan Coy as John Thorpe are equally 
fluent, employing a full vocabulary of ogles, 
leers, lascivious glances and knowing stares 
which reinforce the verbal innuendoes of a 
script which labours to make Jane Austen sexy. 
When General Tilney (Robert Hardy) com- 
mends Catherine on “the charming elasticity of 
your walk" his words, and accompanying leer, 
have a lubricity quite absent from the narra- 
tor’s use of a similar phrase in the novel. 
Isabella’s worldly remark, "You know how it is 
with men, they take no denial", is delivered 
with a lip-smacking eroticism. Cassie Stuart 
plays Isabella as a flouncing, bouncing flirt 
with a heaving bosom and a rolling eye, who 
seems to have tumbled straight from the pages 
of Moll Flanders or Fanny Hill. The Tilney 
brothers snort snuff (we are never told that 
Henry is a clergyman), and among the bizarre 
inhabitants of the Abbey is a black-clad mar- 
chioness in death's-head make-up. 

Producers and directors may sometimes de- 
spair of pleasing their critics when it comes to 
televisi ng literary classics. If they play safe they 
are accused of an O level literal-mindedness, 
while if they attempt, as here, to reinterpret 
the work in cinematic terms they run into the 
charge of travesty. It should be said then that 
this is no crude or routine piece of vulgariza- 
tion but an ambitious failure, an enterprising 


Founding fathers and original intentions 


and often highly polished attempt to produce a 
Norihanger Abbey for our times. The director 
Giles Foster has evidently tried to establish 
cinematic parallels for the delicious frisson of 
fear which Anne Radcliffe's gothic fictions in- 
spired in Catherine Mor land’s teenage im- 
agination. His solution, using imagery drawn 
from Hammer horror films and from Mills anil 
Boon romance, deliberately exploits the status 
of both as cliches to inveigle viewers into a 
self-conscious identification with Catherine's 
adolescent fantasies. It is a device which, used 
with greater tact and control, might well have 
succeeded, but merging into the film's overall 
seductive sensuality these images lose their iro- 
nic force, becoming part of a larger romantic 
fantasy. This persists until the end, when Peter 
Firth looms out of the mists on his white horse 
to sweep Catherine- into his arms for a final 
lingering kiss. 

The film has some marvellous visual mo- 
ments which almost compensate, in their opu- 
lence, For its lack of structural coherence. The 
tea-party in the Roman bath at Bath is a scene 
worthy of Fellini, with ladies, in bonnets piled 
high with ostrich feathers, exchanging polite 
conversation while immersed to the breasts in 
the steaming waters. Indeed hats provide the 
film’s nearest equivalent to wit. Googie With- 
ers plays Mrs Allen as a Regency Edna Ever- 
age with a new hat for every scene. Turbans 
and coifs, broad-brims and bonnets sprout 
from her head like exotic blooms. It is only a 
pity that the script shows more confidence in 
millinery than in irony. 


'■.t' 
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Arthur Jacobs 

JEAN-DAPTISTE LULLY 
Alys 

Opdra-Comique, Paris 

Until recently, early French opera has enjoyed 
a far less vigorous revival than its Italian coun- 
terpart. But Rameau has begun to gather stage 
performances and recordings, and last year the 
Aix-en-Provence Festival did honour to the 
city’s native son with a. staging of Campra’s 
Tnncride. Now at last -Paris' has seen fit to 
salute the founding father, Lully; ironically, 
notatLully’sown institution, the Optra, but in 
a production of Atys (1676) at the lesser house,' 
the Optra-Comiqiie. 

The curious paradox which besets the stag- 
ing of such early operas was. very much in evi- 
. denCe. As to the. music, ho trouble is thought 
too great iri Order to reproduce the composer's 
imagined souhdas closely as possible, lie edi- 
tor labours to produce a fai|bfiil text, the con- ; 
. ductor-strives to assemble the historically cor- 
rect voices and instruments, performing the 
right music with the right ornamentation and. at 
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the correct pitch. Dance is also displayed (as in 
this case) according to contemporary precepts. 
But as for scenery, as for gesture, as for an 
action founded on historical principles of the 
theatre - all this is readily abandoned. Jean- 
Marie Villdgier actually put forward as his 
director’s principle "a refusal to read the stage 
directions provided by the libretto". 

So what did he propose in their place? In the 
mythological prologue (where Time, Flora and 


chorus as well as from soloists, was beautifully 
maintained under the conductorship of the 
American, William Christie. Employing his 
own celebrated Paris-based ensemble, Les 
Arts Fiorissants, he made a pointed and 
euphonious contrast between the instruments 
of the "petit chreur” and "grand choeur”. In the 
vocal delivery, he secured that combination of 
elegance and passion which proved the text- 
books’ point about how well Lully’s vocal line 
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the other personages remind us of the glories of supports a correct rhetorical declamation; 
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Le Roi Soleil) we seemed to be witnessing a 
rehearsal: a stage manager was on hand to 
urge, beckon, and adjust. For the five acts of 
the tragedy itself, the characters iq their Louis 
Qnatorze costumes stood to deliver their 
music, or. were paraded in elegant motion - but 
without a focus of locality, and without such a 
purposeful sequence as would have been origi- 
nally provided by perspectives, machinery, 
and descents from aboye; The spirit of diver- 
tissement, happily, was just eiioygh to tescue 
the evening from visual ennui. 

'In sound, however, both “les paroles de M. 
QutiiauH et la musique de M. de Lully" (to 


In the cast I saw (the eleven performances 
admitted some changes), the Belgian tenor 
Guy de Mey sang and moved stylishly as the 


Eric Sams 

COLE PORTER ~~ 

Kiss Me, Kate 

Royal Shakespeare Thcnlrc.Slralford-upon- 

Avon 

The Royal Shakespeare Company has now de- 
cided lo offer us a musical extravaganza loosely 
related lo one of the plays. Nolhing new in 
that, its detractors will claim; and indeedits 
younger supporters might have been forgiven 
for thinking they were wntching the company’s 
Intesi version of The Taming of the Shrew, 
instend of (lie 194K Cole Porter musical on that 
theme. This production no doubt aims at a long 
and profitable London run, like its predecessor 
Les Misirables\ and it will appeal to any audi- 
ence that would rather he wowed than wooed. 
It is just as sensuously and physically assaultihg 
as any Pctruchio or Kate; some of the orches- 
tral effects are not unlike having a musical 
instrument broken over one’s head. Converse- 
ly, as we have come to expect from the designer 
William Dudley, the sets are a sustained de- 
light to the eye. The story-line of real-life love, 
rivalry and intrigue among Shakespearean 
actors touring their Italian play through the 
American provinces is brilliantly symbolized 
by scenic contrast between backstage realism 
and caricatured commedia deli'arte. 

There, however, the explanations end. Even 
the programme is so preoccupied with spoof 
and send-up, period parody and pastiche, that 
it omits to oiler any coherent account of the 
show's complex plot and structure. Yet Kiss 
Me, Kate is likely to be unfamiliar to most 
theatregoers; indeed, its spoken style sounds 
far more dated than the Shakespearean male- 
rial it borrows. I think the book (by Sam and 
Bella Spewack) should have been treated with 
far more simplicity and restraint, as in the 
Nicholas Nicklcby presentation of the Crumm- 
leses' travelling thentre company and its in- 
teractions with real life. There too we are 
meant to wonder which is which. At Stratford, 
all’s one. The entire stage and pit repeatedly 
explode into undifferentiated pandemonium, 
too often rearranged beyond recognition as 
well as amplified beyond endurance. Even 
with the whole cast wired for sound, the witty 
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young hero Atys (Attis) who is desired by the lyrics are sometimes inaudible among the 

goddess Cybelc but loves the mortal Snngar- general uproar. 
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ide. Bernard Deletrf provided comic relief as 
Sangar. In a quartet for Sleep, Morpheus, 
Phobetor and Fantasy, an ensemble of cos- 
tumed players of recorders and lutes was 
brought on stage with ravishing effect. 

The dancing had a fluency and vigour rarely 
found -in British essays in this mode of 
choreography. Lully, , if not completely res- 


But Porter’s work belongs more In Covent 
Garden than in the discotheque. We hear his 
show-stoppers only when that sort of show has 
stopped. His stundurds prevail ns soon as atten- 
tion is focussed on a small group instead of the 
to.tal troupe, and the original score Is allowed 
to speak and sing for itself in all Its relaxed and 
sinuous felicity. Such moments arc rare plea- 
sures, In every sense, “Tom, Dick or Harry" 


quote from the brigmri : drdw'of\utto^ ^ ***?"• « leflst * pro- surcs, In eviVJ sense, ‘Tom, Dick or Harry" 
were equally cherished, Clarity of words from ducSn Vhn ^ rthcotn,n 8 hiding of this pro- goes with an authentic swing; but Fiona Head- 

' ' - ^ W ^’ tTOro ductl0n stl0 «M confirm . . ley (Lois/Bianca) is too talented an artist to 

need any hint of Marilyn Monroe impressions. 

H| Paul Jones is in vigorously virile form and voire 
H os the heroic shrew-tamer; but I feel that ms 
ffl. pop-star style is misplaced if not miscast. In 
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general the ceaseless bustle of business leaves 
little time for the playfully erotic tenderness 
' that suffuses the songs and choruses. ToQ maa y 
of the tempi are in beetle overdrive; “Wunder- 
bar*’, for example, is anything but, while "Too 

• Dam Hot" quite loses Its cool. 

. Whenever the work is shown the respect due 
.-'to. a masterpiece of its genre it responds with 
; . genuine warmth, and so does the audience, 
Nichola McAuliffe leads the way in this direc- 
tiori,' like a real star. She. can vary her -yoca 

• . colouring and characterization so cqmpelbngiy 

Hate;Men*r and. “So In Love” found 
; - equally. 'persuasive; her final song of sul?m^' 
. ? ;8ion in the: dual guise of Shakespeare’s 
r;!add the aetfoss Ulli Vanessi is a. triumph y?* 
■!■' inteirnrejatiori. Tim Flavin’s denting Lufonn? 
! ; 'js.liihfely synchronized “with a nice bounce » ® 
^ Stipiila ted;,, among much . individual . 

. ; Clanship the sold violin phrases are cjuletly cl . 
v. i qucriL Thanks to Eniil Wolk and John Baidon 

: ? ! aa ,tH6 -two self-jmprovlng gangsters . the con- 

' tludlhgi Tefopo tU. Bowery ; waltz song, goes 

•: ? v.aif-lmiir after the 


Frances Spalding 

Eric Raviltous 1903-42 

Crafts Council Gallery, until March 29 

Few artists have straddled the divide between 
fine and applied art with Eric Ravilious’s 
panache. There is a satisfying completeness to 
every item in this exhibition, whether it is a 
miniature wood-engraving for the 1933 
Kynoch Press Notebook , a rustic motif for his 
“Garden" tableware or a crisp watercolour of 
the downs in winter. His images, even the more 
obviously decorative or deliberately artificial, 
seem to coalesce without strain. The overall 
effect is one of sustained buoyancy, a compact- 
ness that is nevertheless airy and light. 

The apparent ease with which Ravilious 
found a pattern for his ideas partly explains his 
appeal. Having trained as a designer at the 
Royal College of Art, he began his career in 
the 1920s when “amusing" was a term of high 
praise. But this exhibition, mounted to satisfy 
growing interest and to offer a reassessment of 
his life and work, both charms and disquiets. 
Admittedly his drawings based on shops for the 
“High Street” lithographs affirm a sane and 
ordinary view, especially if compared in im- 
agination with the bizarre satires that Edward 
Burra would have found in the same. Ravilious 
is undeniably one of the choicest and most 
easily enjoyable of English artists, but, with 
deepening familiarity, he is odder and more 
complex than he at first seems. 

In this exhibition it is bis watercolours of 
interiors that first alert one to a sense of melan- 

In at the fade-out 

Terence de Vere White 

The Mosquito Coast 
Odeon.Haymarket 
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Admirers of Paul Theroux’s novel must com- 
plain about the way in which cutting has 
changed the character of The Mosquito Coast 
in Peter Weir’s film version. Cutting there had 
to be, those rivers In Honduras are very long 
and Allie Fox never stops talking except for the 
snatched hours! of sleep he takes occasionally, 
but the scissors have made a grim story into a 
conventional adventure. 

The film is electric in the beginning, and 
Harrison Ford as Allie Fox gives a lovely and 
lunatic performance, true to the book, as the 
man of genius at war with the Americn that has 
I grown up around him, openly contemptuous.of 
other men and never hesitating to instruct 
them; When he runs into trouble . over a 
machine for making ice that his employer nev- 
er ordered, he gives.it to itinerants from Hon- 
duras and, on a sudden impulse, sweeps his 
family off tp the wilderness from which these 
others were escaping. The Fox family leave 
hated Hatfield, Massachusetts, and set off for 
the Mosquito Coast. 

The novel allows Allie (“Father” in the 

• narration. of Charlie, his fourteen-year-old 

• son) scope to show his mettle on the sea voyage 
from Baltimore. Not.oply does he crush the 
missionary on board ip Bible battles, but the 

. Captain is reluctantly compelled to accept his 
■ instructions when the ship: develops a danger- 
;. ous list*. This incident is left out Of the film; in 
; the novel it.is important in that' it establishes 
tito. truth of. Father's claims to engineering 
| genius and illustrates why the family accept his 
word as gq^pei iT , 

' : When die Foxes eventually arrive at Jeroni- 
mo; the “towii"- consisting of one ruined shack 
submerged in the undergrowth of the forest far 
H ; up-stream,' father, with a lifrle, lopal hefoi 
; builds himself a’house and a huge reproduction 
of the l6e-raaking machine; f*Fgt Boy" , a forest . 
. .. Wonder 1 . , ice :plays a significant , role in the 
' '»v n 9Yd. father! believes he has:takeh‘ his family 
■ '« a, corrupt civilization which is going 

' ke de$troyed>Y$^ 
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choly and strain. He can make even a framed 
avenue in a greenhouse filled with carnations 
seem subtly disturbing. But in those pictures 
where wallpapers, frilled curtains, pelmets and 
iron bedsteads uphold the skimpiness of Eng- 
lish taste, his empty rooms become strangely 
full of presence. They are inhabited by a light 
that is searing and chill. Ravilious’s familiarity 
with wood-engraving, which transforms a 
negative intaglio into a positive image, would 
have sharpened his awareness of dualities. 
Moreover, the danger of obliteration through 
excess cutting would have taught him the anni- 
hilating potential of light. 

His control of light gradually increases in 
subtlety. The blunt contrasts in the wood-en- 
graving, “Church under a Hill" (1926), give 
way to the more even radiance of his design for 
the Cornhill Magazine prospectus (1933). In 
his watercolours the use of a starved brush, a 
technique learnt at the Royal College from 
Paul Nash, enables him to create effects of 
transparency and striation. These enhance his 
light which, in its asperity and lack of warmth, 
becomes the vehicle for his growing sense of 
displacement. Though Ravilious effortlessly 
updated traditional styles in his designs for 
Wedgwood, he adapted less well to the faction- 
al late 1930s and, according to his friend, J. M. 
Richards, “never lost a kind of wariness against 
all allegiances and personal involvements”. 
The sense of exclusion in his landscapes, often 
conveyed by sharp, angular recession and 
harsh light, applied also to himself. Beneath 
the surface charm and ease of his work lay a 
restless spirit, a person to whom, as Richards 
observed, “nothing seemed settled or secure". 


riching himself, but he takes risks to go to 
inaccessible places and the ice won’t travel. It 
was excusable to cut out this not wholly con- 
vincing exercise, but it was a pity to leave out a 
much more impressive piece of symbolism in 
the book - “The Acre", as the children call a 
watered and sheltered hiding-place in the 
forest in which they make their own Garden of 
Eden, slipping away from where Father is 
working too hard to notice anything. The Acre 
is far more representative of what Father is 
seeking than the house he builds. The film’s 
picture pf Father and Mother, dressed up to 
the nines, celebrating their first Thanksgiving 
Day, might have come from a colour supple- 
ment. 

The film is faithful to the novel in the terrible 
incident when Father enlists young Charlie’s 
aid in shutting up in Fat Boy three dangerous- 
looking strangers who come carrying guns and 
hang about (in the film) making eyes at 
Mother. Fat Boy explodes, wrecking the 
forest, polluting the river. Hie Foxes are on the 
move again, but Father has lost his divine sta- 
tus. The film deteriorates from this point. 
Father ceases to be good company as in the 
days when he complained about God’s per- 
formance (“If God hadn’t rested on the 
seventh day he might have finished the job. 
Ever thought of thal7”). Now he is morose; his 
sons turn against him and even want to kill him. 

A chance arrival at the Reverend Spell- 
good’s prosperous missionary station ends with 
. Father stealing petrol and setting the church on 
Fire. The missionary's .farewell shot gets 
Father in the neck. Harrison Ford,, at this 
stage, lapses happily into the old Hollywood 
formula for stricken heroes. Having suffered 
tribulations that a water-rat coiild have hardly 
survived, the Foxes are last glimpsed as qe&t as ; 
paper hapkins Sailing up-river fit last. 

The unklrtdest cut of all is that of the vultures 
from the end of the filfo. At toe end of 
novel, far- from 'Sailing up-stream with the- 
family , Father has crawled from where he was 
* left lying to a sand bank, where Charlie spots 
him. “Five birds stood over him - vultures - 
and they Were attacking his head;. . . .They 
hesitatiid, they Hopped aside, they gave me.a 
look at Father’s head; I grabbed a stick from 
the sand, blit evert asTwent forward, a vqltore 
bent over and strifek and^fo again, like a.phild 
.’vr . vipr>iiic« hp knows 
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Design for a Boai-Racebowiby Eric Ravilious, from the exhibition reviewed hen. 

Megadeath and overkill 


Valentine Cunningham 

When the Wind Blows 
Various cinemas 

It's an ill-wind .... as Jim Bloggs might put it 
were he to reflect on the way a strip cartoon 
about nuclear megadeath overtaking a very 
ordinary old couple has been metamorphosed 
into a mega-media event. Quiet little comic 
book turns into a radio play, becomes a stage 
play, gets transformed into a full-length car- 
toon feature film with a tide song by David 
Bowie. The hype laps over you in a tide of 
newspaper, journal and television features. 
Wear the T-shirt, catch the movie, get the 
record. Fall-out acquires new meanings. 

When the Wind Blows was from the start, 
meagre on pictures and high on words. Radical 
strip-cartoons often are (Steve Bell’s work, for 
instance). Raymond Briggs now says he would 
like to use words even more. He welcomed the 
radio and stage adaptations of: his book as 
chances to do the voices on a larger scale! . 

Briggs's chief technique in bis Father Christ- 
mas books was literalism. The attraction con- 
sisted in the way he layered realism on to myth 
by taking all myth’s suppositions literally. “All 
these books are done on the same principle, 
just taking something that’s wholly imaginary 
like Father Christmas and saying right, let’s 
assume he does exist. He's got to live some- 
where, he’s got to go to bed and get up and do 
all the things eveiyone does." What Briggs 
does in When the Wind Blows is to inspect what 
happens when the texts that take literally the 
almost unimaginable (the dropping of nuclear 
bombs) are themselves taken literally. 

• Jim Bloggs is a reader. In fact he'a the reader 

' that governments might dream of, tin obliging 
metonymist. For him the State’s nuclear sur- 
vival literature is to be taken as meaning pre- 
cisely what it says. His literalism Is part of his 
steady rationalistic explanatoriness, his prag : 
ffiatism and empiricism*. (Of course lettuces 
evaporate in nuclear heat: “They do have a 
.high water content'!.) He’s a devotedly close 
Header awkwardly taking writing au pied de la 
leltre. But to its devotees in the end, of course, 
.'the letter killeth. The shelter built according to 
. government specifications is no good at all 
.against fall-out. 

Jim Bloggs is not totally unacquainted with 
other kinds of reading-matter- He keeps quot- 
ing Tennyson (“Ours nottdreasoa phy"). His 
last words are “Rode the Six Hundred". They 
come at the end of a dylng smattef of mythic 
and metaphoric tags from hynirt-bobk, Bible, 

. Prayer-Bbpk ^nd poem: "Oh God -Our 
" . .Help in .Ages, Past ;.'*•. Dearly Beloved; .!. . 

■ ‘ tureen Pastures* . Into the Valley of the Sha-: 
,dow of Death", Language in. git its modes of 



possible deployment proves inadequate to 
cope with megadeath and overkill. Tennyson's 
heroics and Biblical pastoralism only provide 
grimly belated footnotes to the horror. 
Metaphor pokes warningly through Bloggs’s 
warm colloquialism, his ordinary-language 
usage (“killed himself laughing”, "bang in the 
middle”, "all over in a flash"). And when Jim 
reads aloud - as the booklets exhort him to - in 
the Inner Core or Refuge, from a book entitled 
Armageddon and You, he is only pronouncing, 
to us and to his wife Hilda, the plight of the 
metonymist. “BMEWS (Ballistic-Missile- 
Ea rl y- War njng-Sy stem) . . , PARCS (Per 
imeter-Acquisition-Radar-Attack-Charac- 
terisationSystem) . . . NORAD . . . JSS . . . 
ROCC . . . NADGE . . . AWACS .... 
We should be all right with that lot looking 
after us, eh ducks?" The film version turns 
these acronyms into gigantic, monstrous 
alphabetical creatures, slithering sinisterly 
over the screen. ^Vhen the Bomb is dropped 
there’s an end of all words and images, a whit- 
ing out of all text whatsoever, in Briggs's most 
powerful statement yet, his gruesomely.Shan- 
dyesque blank double-page which in the film 
becomes an empty screen. 

The alphabeticism of A nnageddon and You , 
the euphemistic literalism of authorities, is in- 
deed sinister. The BJoggses’ response is des- 
perately limited, unwise, too partially critical; 
but according to its lights It’s an educated even 
sophisticated response, the result precisely of 
official educative pressures. It is astonishing 
that so many readers of Briggs's book persist in 
describing the Bloggses as naive people. Some 
even suppose that the. strip-cartoon medium is 
instrinsically unsophisticated and that in When 
the Wind Blows the naivety of the form is simp- 
ly endorsed by naive characters and naive 
sentiments. But all this is only a little more 
- misguided than the kind of conspiracy prom- 
oted between Briggs and his public advocates 
to pretend that When the Wind Blows is not 
“attempting to make any propagandist or poli- 
tical sta tement" . The bande dessinde common- 
ly has desselns on its readers, and all the ver- 
sions of When the Wind Blows are clearly ^in- 
tensely felt propaganda against the possession 
and deployment of nuclear weapons. The Ire of 
Conservative politicians and those who have 
protested foat priggs is offering "comfort and 
help" to "the country’s enemies" cannot be 
defused , by . ritual 1st ically repeating that 
Briggs’s efforts flre "in no Way Intended as a 
• political intervention". What brings When the 
Wind Blows into being, what gives -it Its pas- 
sion, is thai it is Indeed a political intervention. 
If its various versions sober, us about nuclear 
realities, so much • the bettor for them. And, 

; better st(l| ,if t.heybri og home to;usthe inevita.- 
; ‘biiity of the GrW^ligh llaisdrt,bet wparij all art ! 
. and' propaganda,! \ r v' : ; • y ■.>' »: ! 
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Myth and manipulation 


Lois Potter 

JERZY UMON 

Dangerous Mutter; English drama and politics 
in 1623/24 

174pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
0521 30664 7 

The best recent books about the politics of 
Stuart drama have been those which explore a 
small area in detail. Martin Butler’s Theatre in 
Crisis denll with the ten years leading up to the 
Civil War; Jerzy Li m on's short book focuses oil 
only five texts, and on events which occupied a 
little more than a year. He also gives a useful 
mouth-by-monlh chronology (unfortunately 
marred by typographical errors). The period is 
that between the return of Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham from their unsuccess- 
ful marriage negotiations in Spain (October 
1623) and the announcement of the Prince's 
betrothal to Henrietta Maria at the end of 
1624. It was dominated both by anti-Spanish 
feeling and by the demand for English in- 
tervention on behalf of Frederick and Eli- 
zabeth of Bohemia, who was next in succession 
to the Prince and indisputably Protestant. 

Of the plnys performed in this hectic period, 
only one, Middleton's A Game at Chess, hus 
received extensive attention from the political 
point nf view. Limon argues, however, that 
Middleton was only one of many players in a 
larger game. Anti-Spanish and pro-Bohemian 


sentiment was not a spontaneous popular reac- 
tion but the result of a “consciously contrived 
campaign, initiated and sponsored by a group 
of politicians whose goal it was to use ail means 
available to win the support of both nobility 
and the commons". One such means was the 
theatre. Some of the plays most likely to have 
had explicit political intentions are now known 
only by title; of those which survive, some are 
known to have been censored before perform- 
ance. Interpretation is thus not an easy matter. 
Limon. however, approaches his subject with 
the sophistication of a Pole used to the idea 
that ail languages require decoding. He argues 
that political meaning is to be sought chiefly at 
the moments where other kinds of meaning - 
mythical, historical, allegorical - have broken 
down. 

The close analysis which this approach re- 
quires is particularly effective with Jonson’s 
unperformed masque, Neptune's Triumph for 
the Return of Albion, whose text, on its own, is 
about as intelligible as one end of a telephone 
conversation. It turns out that Jonson was 
simultaneously countering rumours about the 
Spanish journey, making a diplomatic fiasco 
look like the fulfilment of the King's brilliant 
master-plan, ond supporting the Prince’s de- 
sire for n foreign policy more belligerent than 
his father's. For The Duchess of Suffolk, a 
popular rather than courtly play. Limon draws 
on his knowledge of Middle European history 
to show how it has been manipulated to equate 
(he sufferings of Elizabeth of Bohemia with 


Questions of repertoire 


Katherine Duncan-Jones 

COLIN GIBSON (Editor) 

The Selected Plays of John Ford 
356pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback ,£12 .95). 

0521 225434 

MACD. P. JACKSON ANDMICHAEL NEILL 
(Editors) 

The Selected Plays of John Marston 
536pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50 
(paperback, £12.95). . 

052121746 6 

JOAN WARTHLING ROBERTS (Editor) 

Sicily and Naples, or , The Fatall Union . A 

tragedy by S. Harding 

134pp. New York; Garland. $41. 

08240 5460 1 


• ' ;.j .; . Poetlcriches, in these Cambridge University 

•!)?.: ; 1 Press volumes of “Plays by Renaissance and ' 

Restoration dramatists”, dre confined in little 
[.■; 'v room. The begetters of this series must enris- 
j age their oddly designed tomes - only AVi ih- 

jv.-' S 1 ches wide - as Slipping comfortably Into the 
-f r', •> ' pockets of handbags of the “students at -all- 
) f|. levels" for whom the editions are primarily 

f ,j£/ ; intended. The format hns disadvantages, most. 

i j; ,pi '■ l , : . notably the harrow margin limits, whicl) result 
{ ')] | ‘ ; in a high proportion ofrun-on lines. • The open- 
t ’ tf.j •! '• • ’ *ng line of each speech, pushed forward by the 
£ ; t •"» J j V • ■ character prefix , is almost invariably run on; 

; i; I j ; T ; and the proportion of rumon lines in long verse 

• ’■ ; : | . i * - speeches ’ can make for restless.’ reading, 
if 's • ; ’• j . Another disadvantage is that the books do not 

He .open easily without violent traction of- the 

, ;• : 

-;H ' 1 However, more integral features of these 

* : J 1 ■' • editions enn-be prafectk The Marston selection 

j . Is geherbus; and ‘ annotation and textual; in* 

fttofotiondfeauflioritallve and compendious. 
Macd. P. Jackson and MlphaeV Nelli. Include 
j llie. lwo Antonio plays, ; The Malcdriteh t, and 
j . . the . stately and- moving tragedy Sopfidnifbd, 
i *'V-i 7 ; ; The idst named ,' Marst oh's attempt to emulate 

jjj t- the l^bmnn plays of'Shakespeare end Jonson, 
»•? ! waS’pj^ised by Eliot for its “Underlying senm- 

J : ■ : ity”, ihd is unusual among tho< plays in these 
! .• - volumes in having' been edited .otriy pnce 
ji' before, in recent years, by W. Kemp in 1979: 

* Lflastj worthy of its place in the volume is' Th? 

• Dutch Courfesw i, whose “damp crUibal recep- 

! t(on" when it was, revived at Chichester in 1964- 

seenis unsurprising. Along with that of 'The 
\ 1 . Malcoitieht. thetcxl of this play might be. ex-' 
: tb; suffer particularly ffoqi die . ''more 

l 4 , tb<^gh;£o^ 

. ; SriuswlriftryV prorniseef by 1 the editors in their 
f ; 'hf ihe'- of col-' 


ij -i i i 

Ml 1 #'- 

■? ti. ■ • 


•i’-tii ji ! 


loquial or disordered language. However, a 
comparison of the Franceschina scenes in this 
text and in that of M, L. Wine (1964) suggests 
that her broken Dutch-English speeches have 
been identically rendered. Perhaps the still un- 
edited but charming comedy What you Will, 
1607, printed and published by the same duo as 
Shake-speares Sonnets two years later, would 
have been a more adventurous choice. 

There is a dispiriting tendency for successive 
editors of plnys in this period to keep on re- 
editing texts already several times edited, 
while neglecting others. The Cambridge selec- 
tion of Ford, by Colin Gibson , exemplifies this. 
It comprises The Broken Heart and 'Tis Pity 
She's a Whore , each of which has rated four 
• separate editions since 1965; and Perkin War- 
beck, which has had three. Even more direct 
competition is offered to it by Keith Sturgess’s 
Penguin selection (1970, reprinted 1985), 
which Contains the same three plays, though in 
a different order. Gibson’s edition is distinctly 
more weighty than Sturgess’s in terms of 


Julie Hankey 

JOSEPH R. ROACH 

The Plrfyer’s Passion; Studies in the science of 
■ deling ' / , / . , 

255pp. Associated University Presses/ 

, University of Delaware Press; £2Q, 50i ' 
08741326S7 : ‘ ' . ■ V ." • ' . ' • 

There is probably a secret relief among stu- 
dents of theatre history that they are quite safe 
from the performances of pettert'dn; Garrick et 
n/; and need neverhav^lo decide whether their 
actlng>ns any good-^gbodj*, that is, from our 
point of view. Were.' the sculptural poses, 


those of the heroine from Foxe's Acts and 
Monuments and to provide historical backing 
for Frederick's claim to the throne of Bohemia. 

On A Game at Chess he has no new evi- 
dence. and his analysis is directed less at speci- 
fic caricatures like that of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor than at the general identification of “the 
Black House” with universal evil. He also re- 
serves judgment on the question of responsibil- 
ity for the play’s production. But, on this 
account, the views expressed by Middleton, 
although certainly in opposition to James's 
pacifist foreign policy, are not otherwise 
“oppositional” in the sense argued by Margot 
Heinemann in her influential study of this play. 
In fact, Thomas Cogswell has shown that 
Charles and Buckingham were, for a time, at 
one with popular feeling. National rejoicing 
followed news of the French alliance, even 
though it was accompanied by a relaxation of 
the laws against recusants. Limon does not 
offer any evidence of pro-French propaganda 
in the drama; it appears that the myth of Spain 
as the single national enemy temporarily car- 
ried all before it. 

Massinger's The Bondman, and The Sun's 
Darling (attributed to Ford and Dekker) are 
more problematic works, topical only in parts. 
Massinger, Limon argues, revised his first act 
before publication in order to appeal to the 
newly assembled Parliament to vote subsidies 
for Mansfeld, a general in the service of the 
exiled rulers of Bohemia, who was attempting 
to recruit an English force to fight on their 


annotation, critical and stage history, and 
textual information; but the potential student 
buyer (at any level) may not feel that the extra 
scholarly meat offered for £12.95 (Cambridge 
paperback) quite comes to six pounds more 
value than Penguin’s £3.95. Here, even more 
than with Marston. a different repertoire of 
plays, or possibly even a combination of plays 
with poems, would make it more evident that 
something new was being offered. Ford is 
probably still under-appreciated, but repeated 
semi-popular editions of the same trio of plays 
may not be the best way of stimulating a vigor- 
ous revival of interest in his work among 
students. 

New ground is certainly broken with Joan 
Warthling Roberts's edition of Samuel Hard- 
ing’s lively, derivative revenge tragedy Sicily 
and Naples , printed at Oxford in 1640, and 
apparently never acted. Harding was at Exe- 
ter, where Ford had been in the first years of 
the seventeenth century, and his play, with its 
heroine Calantha, has very strong echoes of 


understood. 

The connection between theories of the 
passions and acting techniques has been 
noticed before by theatre historians, and (he 
more obvious Associated' physiologies have 
sometimes been acknowledgfed. But the range, 
detail and insistence of this book are of a dif- 
ferent order. Equally at home among psycho- 
physiological and theatrioai treatises; Joseph 
Roach demonstrates that some of the most 
influential critics of the stage have used one 
kind of. knowledge to illuminate the other. 
Either they wbre men of science themselves, or 
they turned to scientists. Diderot is the, obvious 
example’ and the ’pivot bf the book is a fascinat- 
ing analysis of this subtle :man, so hated by 


behalf. His argument is based partly on 
documentary evidence (the play was licensed 
twice) and partly on aesthetic grounds - 
(he inconsistency between the first act and the 
rest. 

The inconsistencies of The Sun's Darling, a 
mixture of morality ami masque, are harder to 
explain, but Limon identifies an allusion to 
Frederick and Elizabeth in the Winter King- 
dom of Act Five, alongside other lines usually 
taken to refer (o (he Scottish campaign of 
1638-9. when the masque may have been re- 
vived for court performance. 1 .inion refuses to 
speculate about revisions between 1623-4 and 
the work's first publication in 1656. 1 suspect, 
however, that the only reason why such a mud- 
dled text was thought worth printing at ail was 
that it had indirectly acquired a third level of 
meaning; references to the sun and the court in 
the dedication and commendatory verses in- 
vite nostalgia for the monarchy. The possibility 
of reading the text subversively presumably 
outweighed, for royalist publishers and read- 
ers, the difficulty of making sense of it on any 
other terms. 

As this example indicates, Limon is some- 
times too reluctant to move outside his chosen 
period. He is also, perhaps, too apologetic 
about the fact that his texts are not “auton- 
omous” works: is any text really autonomous? 
Nevertheless, his careful, small-scale analysis, 
coupled with his awareness of its critical im- 
plications, makes his book both useful and in- 
teresting reading. 


Ford, ns well as weaker ones of Fletcher, Chap- 
man, Kyd and others. The editor says that Ford 
“preceded Harding by more than ten years” at 
Oxford, but if the play's author is rightly identi- 
fied as the Samuel Harding who was matricu- 
lated in April 1635, act nineteen, the gap was a 
much wider one. His play seems to have been a 
juvenile sport, for it appears that lie spent a 
long subsequent life us a Norfolk clergyman 
without writing anything else. 

There are rather more indications than one 
could wish (hat this edition is an unrcvlsed 
doctoral thesis. Numerous slips, such as the 
omission of the name of Charintha from the 
Dramatis Personae, the spelling of “Kemble” 
as “Kemball”, and frequent misspelling of 
Latin words and titles should not have been 
allowed to stand in the published text. The 
mislineation of the play’s first three lines is not 
a promising beginning. A facsimile text with 
introduction and commentary might have been 
a better procedure for this postscript to the 
history of t(ie revenge play in Engloml, 


Foucault, is that shifts of knowledge reset the 
mental categories in which more or Jess blind 
assumptions about the world and “nature" are 
made. Edmund Kenn wns no biologist, but his 
acting was of a piece with a concept of organic 
“life” that was only then coming into existence. 
What G. H. Lewes noticed about him nt his 
best, was what he noticed about nervous tissue: 
the “fluctuating” play of movement, the finely 
graded and evolving transitions, the gradual 
subsiding after a discharge of energy. If Kean 
had acted a century earlier, within a Cartesian 
System, when the animal spirits were under- 
stood to swell end drain the muscles into prede- 
termined shapes at the bidding of the sou},' his 
fine gradations would have seemed a blurry - 
and unnatural - mess; ■ ... “ : • 

Kean was- claimed by the Romantics, but at 
the sifmq time he said he calculated every 
move. Roach is not primarily engaged in the 
heart-head controversy as such, but he clearly 
rejoices in Diderot's’ legacy, and in anything 


abrupt transitions , and claptrapping "points” f r ! nB by ‘ fine gradations would bave seemed a blurry - 

somehow inessCdtial tricks; undernemvhich unnatural^ mess; , 

: was aoine .find ' * ,0hn ' Ke ^ WBB .' clai ^ bythe Romantics, but at 

familiar? Those 'Inessentials”. were just what . ^ time he said he calculated every 

audiences cared abput,:what they so often not Primanly engaged in the 

called “rta'tural”. Oowc'then liavelosaV that t, Bhe f nU f’ LeWBs.^VilliamArcbernnd; heart-head controversy as such, buthecleariy 
; good acting Is “better” now? For aiiyojte who ^and f^tl^. ^'rejote in Diderot's legacy, and in anything 

has hovered umt6rnfdrtably:in■ from bf this ^jy a^wji ailsaw thatact- that* bypasses the irrational by including the 

(srob^nf, .7/rie Pqfltfdri M wbriderfiU 'V same continuum with the body, 

cum IdssOri in historical empathy. •• and nfatter; : And yet there is an irony in the book: that as 

‘.Whrtt itxjemOnStrates; vtfth detailed leant* ' P ra ^ OIie! \ mind add. matter have been shown more, and 

. mg, is that- fcdbvbW* fe Physically • have,;, more to; . be inextricably interpenetrating, 

mined. Actore speoiaU^e Jn mo^ng invisfble rtoria’ ^ a0m ®how the distances between them have 

■ • dnoUpni ^ j^cir ihpid^ ' J ^ vo J“ tio P tho levels of coii- 

out, Depending on the imcorisciomfOpehs wide. What 

• 1 Short route Between the soul silting 
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isions of the future 


Workers unite 


^Gilbert 

CORDERO 

^rola*. Voce calamitosa 1452-1494 
gRome: Laterza. L35.000. 

|676X 


I life, and - perhaps even more - 
: the stake, on May 23, 1498, 
jate that has continued ever since; 
las contributed the two great bio- 
asef Schnitzer and Roberto Ridol- 
ild Weinstein’s study of Savonar- 
: !orentine politics; these outstand- 
modern historical scholarship may 
l to exhaust the subject. That yet 
k on Savonarola can tell us much 
vould appear unlikely, 
irdero’s Savonarola: Voce calami- 
94 makes an interesting addition, 
ds when most of the other studies 
, with Savonarola’s participation in 
le embassy to King Charles VfU of 
494. It was then that the friar 
a Florentine political leader; his 
;e following four years have been 
f the historical discussion. Atten- 
en focused on what determined 
to assume an active role in the 
inst the Church of Rome. Was he 
ideas which anticipate those that, 

> later, led to the Reformation? Or 
ly motivated by indignation about 
ng influence of the Borgja Pope, 
same time wishing to be and to 
yal son of the Church? Were the 
in which he prophesied that Flor- 
have a leading role in bringing 
n and ushering in the millennium, 
expressions of a deeply rooted 
th? 

provides a detailed description of 
s intellectual development in the 
re 1494. The book contains lengthy 
from the original texts of various 
mons, diaries and treatises that 
composed in the years of his train- 
dies - a period which includes his 
enter the Dominican order and his 
a member of the order in Ferrara, 
in Gimignano and Brescia, until he 


joined the Dominicans in Florence and became 
Prior of San Marco. Quoting the original texts 
of these documents leads to a frequent change 
in language: shifts between modern Italian, 
Renaissance Italian and Latin make the book 
difficult to read . Moreover, presentation of the 
texts is often interspersed with Cordero’s in- 
vestigations, and his exploration of many of the 
miraculous stories that Savonarola's followers 
and adherents wove around the life of their 
“saint”. 

Nevertheless, the picture that emerges 
throws some new light on Savonarola's per- 
sonality. He appears not to have been very 
“simpatico"; on the death of his father he 
wrote his mother an almost cruel letter, entire- 
ly lacking in affection. He seems distant from 
common human interests and feelings, believ- 
ing that to Strive for spiritual salvation, particu- 
larly at a time when the end of the world was 
approaching, is the only worthwhile concern of 
man. That the Last Judgment was imminent 
was a widely held belief at that time and, rein- 
forced by an obsessive concern with spiritual 
salvation, it gave Savonarola's sermons an 
ominous tone; he was, as the title of Cordero's 
book indicates, indeed a “voce calamitosa”. 

Before 1494, however, the sermons are 
hardly more than the unusually strong admoni- 
tions of a preacher of repentance. They contain 
no reference to a special role for Florence or 
Italy in the coming crisis. Savonarola shows no 
particular interest in questions of social order 
or political organization. He rails against the 
luxury of the wealthy, but has no hesitation in 
associating with the Bentivogli or the Medici 
when their support is useful for his causes. He 
changed his attitude, though, when the French 
under Charles VIII appeared in Tuscany and 
his prophecies of imminent catastrophe 
seemed to have come true. To the Florentines . 
he appeared now to be divinely inspired, and 
Savonarola himself became convinced that he 
was a true prophet. Claiming that he could 
foresee the future course of events he was 
drawn into trying to direct them. He became 
fir£t the ally and then the instrument of 
Florentine political parties and leaders. His 
sermons in San Marco in the last months before 
his fall left in one sceptical spectator, Niccolh 
Machiavelli, the impression that “by adjusting 
to the changes of times, he makes his lies 
plausible”. 


all their houses 


Kfinichaers book has two principal 
jb- Study epidemic- disease in Florence 
tae'150 years following the Black Death 
j|Md to examine the measures adopted 
Ipbrentine State to cope with plagues, 
jp'sourced used in the first part of the 


M the Gdlld of Physicians and Apotbe- 
ICarmlchael is not the first to have 
g'i these Books of the Dead; they have 
gbeen < examined in detail by David 
land Christiane Klapisch-Zuber in their 
Hie 1.42? CatastQ (1978); but she takes 
Itei further the analysis of .one of their 
ulJlsual features: the listing of causes of 
Sting each epidemic yew between 1424 
§8. ;This enables her to look at plague ■ 
fire context of other epidemic, and en- 
|jpieasea. Indeed, one pf the most con- 


Paul Ginsborg 


FRANK M. SNOWDEN 

Violence and Great Estates In the South of Italy : 
Apulia, 1900-1922 

245pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 30731 7 

The biennio rosso, ibe two "red years” of 
workers’ militancy in Italy after the First World 
War, has been the object of considerable re- 
cent attention on the part of British and Amer- 
ican scholars. Nearly ail of them, however, 
have been concerned -with the north of the 
country, with the Factory Council movement, 
and above all with Antonio Gramsci. This 
over-concentration on one man and one region 
has not helped in attempts to establish the 
depth of the Italian crisis at that time, nor has it 
helped to evaluate what possibilities really ex- 
isted for radical change. Gramsci himself, os is 
well known, maintained that the Italian revolu- 
tion would never occur unless northern work- 
ers and southern peasantry combined; as he 
wrote in August 1919, the cities had to be 
“welded to the countryside”. However, there 
is little on record in Italian and nothing in 
English about the attitudes of the southern 
rural population , so it is hard to decide whether 
Gramsci 's proposed alliance was feasible. 

Frank Snowden’s fine study of the Apulian 
landless labourers goes a long way towards 
providing the necessary information for at least 
one region of the South. His early chapters 
build up a convincing and well-documented 
picture of agrarian life in south-east Italy. The 
terrible deprivations of the landless labourers 
and their families, both at work in the fields of 
the Tavoliere and at home in centres like 
Cerignola, are described eloquently and skil- 
fully, without sentimentality or exaggeration. 
Out of these conditions came the strongest 
rural anarcho-syndicalist movement in Itsly, 
which between 1919 and 1921 culminated in 
what Snowden calls “an insurrectionary up- 


fcr— — — well. She could also have given her. work a 

^Henderson more solid foundation if she had studied these 

— : — records with reference to the Catasto, a source 

^MICHAEL which lists the assets of every householder hv- 

Wd The Poor In Renaissance Florence ing in Florence in 1427. 

Cambridge University Press. £22.50. The relationship between disease and pov- 

w38 erty is presented here as a key to understanding 

g.i 1 " - — — — the development of official policy during 

Sjtftnichael’a book has two principal epidemics. Carmichael argues that govern- 
b- Study epidemic disease In Florence meats’ increased awareness of contagion, with 
rnc'150 years following the Black Death {he rec0 g n jtjon that those worst affected by 
B&tjd to examine the measures adopted disease were usually the poor, led to the em- 
rforentine State to cope with plagues, ergence of plague controls, and in particular 
P'sourced used in the first part of the establishment of a Lazaretto or isolation 
Ijjhe city’s two burial registers, or Libri hospital. However, it is worth asking whether 
[raj kept by the Grascia, or grain Lazaretto had more than a symbolic im- 

M.the Gplld of Physicians and Apothe- portance in Florence, considering that its 

|Carrnlchael is not the first to have capacity when it finally opened in 1479 was 

j&these Books of the Dead; they have on jy twenty-six beds. In this and other cases . 

gbeen * examined in detail by David 0UT understanding of government measures 

|and Christiane Klapisch-Zuber in their would have been increased greatly if the author • 

pie 142? Catastp (1978); but she takes . had exa mined the plight of the poor during 

JteJ further the analysis of one of their these years within the context of the services 

flUsual features: the listing of causes of provided by other charitable institutions in the 

rating each epidemic year between 1424 Furthermore, if she is going to argue that 
$§. 'tThis enables her to look at plague- the " growing burden of urban poverty was 
iftie obritext of other epidemic, and en- one reason why .plague controls emerged, then . 
p»asefc. Indeed, one pf the most con- g^iy she should have considered more hilly 
fictions bf the book is the discussion of . t ^ e evidence - for the fall in the standard of 
jjftd illnesses, such as uscUa pt dysentery, living and. its relationship to the cify’s increas- 

®ls also an interesting discussion of the j n g population in this period. . 


gpis also an ihteitestirig discussion of the 
the. "minor plague” of .1430 in the 
plof S Spirito and Its clustering within 
igdain one street, porgo Tegol^ib. But 
Jrately, by ^tjricimg Herself to one of 
Porest areas of ' t|e * city, Qin^iclteel 
gpnfirpas her own claim, tbat ttjerewas 


Desmond Seward, in fits Italy's of St 

George: the Constantinian Order( 139pp. Ger- 
rard’s Cross;, Colin Smytbe. £12. 0 905715 28 
•4) traces, the Order’s history from its origins in 
the twelfth century, thfough its involvement in 


surge”. He is excellent on the activities of the 
anarcho-syndicalist leagues and chambers of 
labour. Direct action was, as he writes, “rela- 
tively easy to conduct in the teeming agro-cities 
where a single man with a trumper sufficed to 
call the worker's into the streets”. By 1919 the 
league at Cerignola had 18,000 members, with 
virtually every adult labourer in its ranks. The 
prefect reported that “(he organization of the 
working-class is perfect”. The unity of the pro- 
letariat, that most elusive of all revolutionary 
categories, had come close to being realized at 
a local level. 

Good though Snowden’s account is, it could 
have been better still. Although a great deal 
has been written in Italian on the leading anar- 
cho-syndicalist of Cerignola, Giuseppe Di Vit- 
torio, he emerges here only as a shadowy 
figure. There is a reference to the oratorical 
power of the anarchist feminist Maria Rygier, 
but no information about her or extracts from 
her speeches. The anarcho-syndicalistsare un- 
der-characterized, and not enough is made of 
their attempts to provide an alternative culture. 

The least satisfactory section of Violence and 
Great Estates in the South of Italy is the last. 
Inexplicably, the chapter on the First World 
War and its effects is only seven pages long. By 
contrast, the section on the years 1919-21 
makes compulsive rending, but Snowden tends 
to duck the major questions posed by his study. 
There is no attempt to compare Apulin to other 
regions of southern Italy, nor is there any 
proper explanation of the various reasons, 
both structural and subjective, which pre- 
vented the sort of worker-peasant co-opera- 
tion on a national scale envisaged by Gramsci. 
It is as if the very isolation of the Apulian 
anarchosyndicalists had communicated itself 
to their historian, and stopped him from con- 
fronting the wider political and historical prob- 
lems of the post-war crisis. It is also sad to have 
to note that such an excellent monograph lacks 
a satisfactory scholarly apparatus. There are 
some striking photographs in the text, but no 
bibliography, and a quite inadequate index. 


TIMES 

Burgess 1 
bares 
his soul 

Bom Jack Wilson in 
Manchester between 
the wars, Anthony 
Burgess, in his 
autobiographical 
confessions, tells of his 
childhood; precocious 
sex; Roman Catholic 
conscience; wartime 
service; and exile in 
the Far East, where he 
began his novels. On 
The Times Books Page 
rlext Thursday Peter 
Ackroyd reviews Little 
Wilson and Big God 


. . and regularly in The Times, . 

Bernard Levin (right) on the way we live now, 

Kenneth Fleet on finance, Irving Wardle onthe ■ Vf 

theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, Paul Griffiths on ’ 

music; Shona Crawford Poole on travel^ - : TOSjpP ; 

Clifford Longley on the Church, Philip Howard r/fV ; 

on wojds, David Robinson on the cinema 

and much more to read each week ■ ' raf 
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Myth and manipulation 
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Lois Potter 

JERZY LI MON 

Dangerous Matter: English drama and politics 
in 1623/24 

174pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

0521306647 

Hie best recent books about the politics of 
Stuart drama have been those which explore a 
small area in detail. Martin Butler’s Theatre in 
Crisis dealt with the ten years leading up to the 
Civil War; Jerzy Union’s short book focuses on 
only five texts, and on events which occupied a 
little more than a year. He also gives a useful 
montli-by-month chronology (unfortunately 
marred by typographical errors). The period is 
that between the return of Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham from their unsuccess- 
ful marriage negotiations in Spain (October 
1623) and the announcement of the Prince's 
betrothal to Henrietta Maria at the end of 
1624. It was dominated both by anti-Spanish 
feeling and by the demand for English in- 
tervention on behalf of Frederick and Eli- 
zabeth of Bohemia, who was next in succession 
to the Prince and indisputably Protestant. 

Of the plays performed in this hectic period, 
only one, Middleton's A Game at Chess, has 
received extensive attention from the political 
point of view. Limon argues, however, that 
Middleton was only one of many players in a 
larger game. Anti-Spanish and pro-Bohemian 


sentiment wns not a spontaneous popular reac- 
tion but the result of a "consciously contrived 
campaign, initiated and sponsored by a group 
of politicians whose goal it was to use all means 
available to win the support of both nobility 
and the commons". One- such means was the 
theatre. Some of the plays most likely to have 
had explicit political intentions are now known 
only by title; of those which survive, some are 
known to have been censored before perform- 
ance. Interpretation is thus not an easy matter. 
Limon, however, approaches his subject with 
the sophistication of a Pole used to the idea 
that all languages require decoding. He argues 
that political meaning is to be sought chiefly at 
the moments where other kinds of meaning - 
mythical, historical, allegorical - have broken 
down. 

The close analysis which this approach re- 
quires is particularly effective with Jonson’s 
unperformed masque. Neptune's Triumph for 
the Return of Albion, whose text, on its own, is 
about as intelligible as one end of a telephone 
conversation. It turns out that Jonson was 
simultaneously countering rumours about the 
Spanish journey, making a diplomatic fiasco 
look like the fulfilment of the King's brilliant 
master-plan, and supporting the Prince's de- 
sire for a foreign policy more belligerent than 
his father’s. For The Duchess of Suffolk, a 
popular rntlier than courtly play, Limon draws 
on his knowledge of Middle European history 
to show how it has been manipulated to equate 
the sufferings of Elizabeth of Bohemia with 


Questions of repertoire 


Katherine Duncan- Jones 

COLIN GIBSON (Editor) 

The Selected Plays of John Ford 
356pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback, £12.95). 

0521225434 

MACD. P. JACKSON AND MICHAEL NEILL 

(Editors) 

;i . The Selected Plays of John Marston 
q 536pp. Cambridge University Press. £37 .50 

5 (paperback, £12 .95) 

<!i} 0521217466 

• • JOAN WARTHLING ROBERTS (Editor) 

Sicily and Naples, or, ThcFatall Union, A 
.* - tragedy by S. Harding. 

- 134pp. New York: Garland. S41. 

Wi 0824054601 ‘ ' . 


Poetic riches, in these Cambridge -University 
Pre&' volumes of “Plays by Renaissance and 
Restoration dramatist?"/ are confined in little 
room. The begetters of this series must envis- 
age their oddly designed tames - only 4 Vi in- 
ches. wide - as slipping comfortably into the 
pockets or. handbags of the “students at all .. 
levels” for whom the editions are -primarily 
intended. The format has disadvantages, most 
notably the narrow margin limits, which result 
in a high proportion of nlii-on lines. The open- 
ing line of each speech,, pushed forward by, the 
character prefix i is almost invariably run on, ' 
and t^c proportion of run-on lines in long verse 
speeches can make for restless reading. 
Another disadvantage is that the books do not 
lie open easily without violent traction of the 
Spine. , . *\ . !* • "" - ; ■ 

/However,; more integral features- of these , 
editions cap be poised. The Marston selection 
Is generous, and annotation arid textual in- 
formation are authoritative and; compendious . 
Macd: p. Jacksoh and Michael Neill include 
the two Antotiio plays f The Malcontent, ; hnd 
the stately and movihg tragedy; Sophonisbit, 
The last named, Marstpn's attempt to emulate : 
the Roman plays, of Shakespeare and Jonson. 
Avds pifiiised by Eliot fbr its “underlying seren- 
ity”, and is unusual among the plays iii these 
volumes in having been edited -only once - 
. before In recent years, by Wv Kemp in 1979. 
Least worthy of its place in the volume is The 
Dutch tourlesan, whose “damp critical re Cpp r 
tiiin” whenjl was revived at Chichester in 1964 
seems unsurprising. Along with that of! The 
Mnlc&ttenfr the text of (his piny might be cx- 
pgeterf to suffer parilmilarly from the '*mqre, 
Ihotbaghigoing mpqetpizatioti. thajvhfis be err 


loquial or disordered language. However, a 
comparison of the Franceschina scenes in this 
text and in that of M. L. Wine (1964) suggests 
that her broken Dutch-English speeches have 
been identically rendered. Perhaps the still un- 
edited but charming comedy What you Will, 
1607, printed and published by the same duo as 
Shake-speares Sonnets two years later, would 
have been a more adventurous choice. 

There is a dispiriting tendency for successive 
editors of plays in this period to keep on re- 
editlng texts already several times edited, 
while neglecting others. The Cambridge selec- 
tion of Ford, by Colin Gibson, exemplifies this. 
It comprises The Broken Heart ahd ’71s Pity 
She’s a Whore, each of which has rated four 
1 separate editions since 1965; and Perkin War- 
beck, which has had three. Even more direct 
competition Is offered to it by Keith Sturgess’s 
Penguin selection (1970, reprinted 1985), 
which contains the same three plays, though in 
a different order. Gibson's edition is distinctly 
more weighty than Sturgess’s in terms of 


those of the heroine from Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments and to provide historical backing 
for Frederick's claim to the throne of Bohemia . 

On A Game at Chess he has no new evi- 
dence, and his analysis is directed less at speci- 
fic caricatures li ke t hat of t he Span ish ambassa- 
dor than at the general identification of “the 
Black House” with universal evil. He also re- 
serves judgment on the question of responsibil- 
ity for the play’s production. But, on this 
account, the views expressed by Middleton, 
although certainly in opposition to James’s 
pacifist foreign policy, are not otherwise 
“opposilional” in the sense argued by Margot 
Heinemann in her influential study of this play . 
In fact, Thomas Cogswell has shown that 
Charles and Buckingham were, for a time, at 
one with popular feeling. National rejoicing 
followed news of the French alliance, even 
though it was accompanied by a relaxation of 
the laws against recusants. Limon does not 
offer any evidence of pro-French propaganda 
in the drama; it appears that the myth of Spain 
as the single national enemy temporarily car- 
ried all before it. 

Massinger's The Bondman, and The Sun’s 
Darling (attributed to Ford and Dekker) are 
more problematic works, topical only in parts. 
Massinger, Limon argues, revised his first act 
before publication in order to appeal to the 
newly assembled Parliament to vote subsidies 
for Mansfeld, a general in the service of the 
exiled rulers of Bohemia, who was attempting 
to recruit an English force to fight on their 


annotation, critical and stage history, and 
textual information; but the potential student 
buyer (at any level) may not feel that the extra 
scholarly meat offered for £12.95 (Cambridge 
paperback) quite comes to six pounds more 
value than Penguin's £3.95. Here, even more 
than with Marston, a different repertoire of 
plays, or possibly even a combination of plays 
with poems, would make it more evident that 
something new was being offered. Ford is 
probably still under-appreciated, but repeated 
semi-popular editions of the same trio of plays 
may not be the best way of stimulating a vigor- 
ous revival of interest in his work among 
students. 

New ground is certainly broken with Joan 
Warthling Roberts's edition of Samuel Hard- 
ing’s lively, derivative revenge tragedy Sicily 
atid Naples, printed at Oxford in 1640, and 
. apparently never acted. Harding was at Exe- 
ter, where Ford had been in the first years of 
the seventeenth century, and his play, with its 
heroine Calautha, has very strong echoes of 


Principals’ principles 


Julie Hankey 

JOSEPHS, ROACH 

The Player's Passion: Studies in the science of 
; acting 

255pp. Associated Univerril^ Fresi^a/ 
University of DelawarePress, £20, SO. .;■* - «■': 

■ 0874132657 1 r ' 


There is probably a secret relief among stu- 
dents Of theatre history that tbey are quite sate 
from theperform antes of Betterton; Garrick et 
at, and need never havtf to decide whether their : 


understood. 

The connection between theories of the 
- passions and acting techniques has been 
noticed before by theatre. historians, and the 
more obvious associated physiologies have 
. sometimes been acknowledged . But the range. 
; detail arid insistence of, this book are of a dif- 
' fetent order. Equally at home among psycho- 
physiological and theatrical treatises, Joseph 
Roach demonstrates that some of the'pioit 
influential critics of the stage have used one 
: kind of knowledge to illuminate the other. 


be half. His argument is based partly on 
documentary evidence (the play was licensed 
twice) and partly on aesthetic grounds - 
the inconsistency between the first act and the 
rest. 

The inconsistencies of The Sun's Darling, a 
mixture of morality and masque, are harder to 
explain,- but Limon identifies an allusion to 
Frederick and Elizabeth in the Winter King- 
dom of Act Five, alongside other lines usually 
taken to refer to the Scottish campaign of 
1638-9, when the masque niny have been re- 
vived for court performance. Limon refuses to 
speculate about revisions between 1623-4 and 
the work’s first publication in 1656. I suspect, 
however, that the only reason why such a mud- 
dled text was thought worth printing at all was 
that it had indirectly acquired a third level of 
meaning; references to the sun and the court in 
the dedication and commendatory verses in- 
vite nostalgia for the monarchy. The possibility 
of reading the text subversively presumably 
outweighed, for royalist publishers and read- 
ers, the difficulty of making sense of it on any 
other terms. 

As this example indicates, Limon is some- 
times too reluctant to move outside his chosen 
period. He is also, perhaps, too apologetic 
about the fact that his texts are not “auton- 
omous” works: is any text really autonomous? 
Nevertheless, his careful, small-scale analysis, 
coupled with his awareness of its critical im- 
plications, makes his book both useful and in- 
teresting reading. 


Ford, as well as weaker ones of Fletcher, Chap- 
man, Kyd and others. The editor says that Ford 
“preceded Harding by more than ten years” at 
Oxford, but if the play's author is rightly identi- 
fied as the Samuel Harding who was matricu- 
lated in April 1635, aet nineteen, the gap was a 
much wider one. His play seems to have been a 
juvenile sport, for it appears that lie spent a 
long subsequent life as a Norfolk clergyman 
without writing anything else. 

There are rnther more indications than one 
could wish that this edition is an unrevised 
doctoral thesis. Numerous slips, such as the 
omission of the name of Chnrintha from the 
Dramatis Personae, the spelling of “Kemble” 
as “Kemball”, and frequent misspelling of 
Latin words and titles should not have been 
allowed to stand in the published text. The 
mislineation of the play's first three lines is not 
a promising beginning. A facsimile text with 
introduction and commentary might have been 
a better procedure for this postscript to the 
history of the revenge play In England. 


Foucault, is that shifts of knowledge reset the 
mental categories in which more or less blind 
assumptions about the world and ‘‘nature*’ are 
mode. Edmund Kean was no biologist, but Ills 
acting was of a piece with a concept of organic 
“life” thot was only then coming into existence. 
What G. H. Lewes noticed about him nt his 
best, was what he noticed about nervous tissue: 
the “fluctuating” play of movement, the finely 
graded and evolving transitions, the gradual 
subsiding after a discharge- of energy. If Kean 
had acted a century earlier, within a Cartesian 


Either they were men of science themselves, or system, when the animal .spirits were uiider- 
tliey turned to scientists, Diderot is the obvious stood to swell and drain the muscles in to prede- 

cxample and the pivot of the book is a fascinate temiined shapes at the bidding qf the soul , his 
irig analysis of this subtle man, so hated by . fine gradations would have seemed a blurry - 


rc L ine was anv eood- “cood u that U fmm ™.r ’ 7 . wiueroi is me oovious stood to swell am 

point of view Were the ■ iuloliirtl noses cxamp B ant * the pivot of the bool^is a fascinate temiined shapes 

i«g analysis of this subtle man, so hated by . fine gradations i 

sombhbw^ U,1, “ hlra ! 7 


familial Tfyosq "ine&entlals” were justwhat 
audience cared aboiit,. what they sd often 
called “natural". Do we then haVe to sav that 


anq unnatural - mess. .■ 

. Kean was claimed by the Romantics, but at 
the, same time hb said he calculated every 




edrfotriany. 1 -- pfomifcedby: theeditors in their 
^portion 


cu re ** ald^pnln historical ■ 
; . What ft demonstrates, wij 
ing.is Uat^cdhventign” ; Is; 
mi ped,- Actors'- spediaQ^ in 
i emotio ns manifest ^ (i) tu ri 
out. Depending on 


that, bypasses the irrational by including the 
mind in the same continuum with the body. 
And yet there is an irony in the book: that as 
mind ahd; iriatter have been shown more and 
more ; to be inextricably interpenetrating, 
somehow the distances between them have 
'grotyh,; Evolution 1 multiplies the levels of con- 


iemotIonsmftnue$t^intarumgthefrinSides:;'' ca ^ 
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sions of the future 


Gilbert 

CORDERO 

irola: Voce calamitosa 1452-1494 
plome: Laterza. L35.000. 

&76X 


tola's life, and - perhaps even more - 
jrth at the stake, on May 23, 1498, 

I sate that has continued ever since; 
las contributed the two great bio- 
osef Schnitzer and Roberto Ridol- 
ild Weinstein's study of Savonar- 
Jlorentine politics; these outstand- 
modern historical scholarship may 
1 to exhaust the subject. That yet 
k on Savonarola can tell us much 
would appear unlikely, 
jrdero’s Savonarola: Voce calami- 
ty makes an interesting addition, 
ids when most of the other studies 
i, with Savonarola's participation in 
ne embassy to King Charles VIII of 
1494. It was then that the friar 
a Florentine political leader; his 
he following four years have been 
jf the historical discussion. Atten- 
ien focused on what determined 
to assume an active role in the 
ainst the Church of Rome. Was he 
ideas which anticipate those that, 
rs later, led to the Reformation? Or 
sfly motivated by indignation about 
ting influence of the Borgia Pope, 
ie same time wishing to be and to 
oyal son of the Church? Were the 
in which he prophesied that Flor- 
d have a leading role in bringing 
rm and ushering in the millennium, 
d expressions of a deeply rooted 
,yth? 

) provides a detailed description of 
a’s intellectual development in the 
lore 1494. The book contains lengthy 
s from the original texts of various 
ermons, diaries and treatises that 
la composed in the years of his train- 
tudies - a period which includes his 
o enter the Dominican order and his 
js a member of the order in Ferrara, 
San Gimignano and Brescia, until he 


ture Workers unite 

joined the Dominicans in Florence and became ~ ~ 

Prior of San Marco. Quoting the original texts Paul GmsbOFg 

of these documents leads to a frequent change 

in language: shifts between modern Italian, FRANK M. SNOWDEN 

Renaissance Italian and Latin make the book Violence and Great Estates in the South of Italy: 

difficult to read. Moreover, presentation of the Apulia, 1900-1922 

texts is often interspersed with Cordero's in- 245pp. Cambridge University Press. £^5. 

vestigations, and his exploration of many of the 0521307317 

miraculous stories that Savonarola’s followers “ “ ~ " 

and adherents wove around the life of their The biennio rosso, the two 11 red years of 
“saint”. workers’ militancy in Italy after the First World 

Nevertheless, the picture that emerges War. has been the object of considerable re- 
throws some new light on Savonarola's per- cent attention on the part of British and Amer- 
LXa nnnriOM i»At fn KoUP hwn wru ican scholars. Nearly all of them, however, 


sonality. He appears not to have been very 
“simpatico"; on the death of his father he 
wrote his mother an almost cruel letter, entire- 
ly lacking in affection. He seems distant from 
common human interests and feelings, believ- 
ing that to strive for spiritual salvation, particu- 
larly at a time when the end of the world was 
approaching, is the only worthwhile concern of 
man. That the Last Judgment was imminent 
was a widely held belief at that time and, rein- 
forced by an obsessive concern with spiritual 
salvation, it gave Savonarola's sermons an 
ominous tone; he was, as the title of Cordero's 
book indicates, indeed a “voce calamitosa". 

Before 1494, however, the sermons are 
hardly more than the unusually strong admoni- 
tions of a preacher of repentance. They contain 
no reference to a special role for Florence or 
Italy in the coming crisis. Savonarola shows no 
particular interest in questions of social order 
or political organization. He rails against the 
luxury of the wealthy, but has no hesitation in 
associating with the Bentivogli or the Medici 
.when their support is useful for his causes. He 
changed his attitude, though, when the French 
under Charles VIII appeared in Tuscany and 
his prophecies of imminent catastrophe 
seemed to have come true. To the Florentines . 
he appeared now to be divinely inspired, and 
Savonarola himself became convinced that he 
was a true prophet. Claiming that he could 
foresee the future course of events he was 
drawn into trying to direct them. He became 
first the ally and then the instrument of 
Florentine political parties and leaders. His 
sermons in San Marco in the last months before 
his fall left in one sceptical spectator, Niccolft 
Machiavelli, the impression that “by adjusting 
to the changes of times, he makes his lies 
plausible". 


ican scholars. Nearly all of them, however, 
have been concerned with the north of the 
country, with the Factory Council movement, 
and above all with Antonio Gramsci. This 
over-concentration on one man and one region 
has not helped in attempts to establish the 
depth of the Italian crisis at that time, nor has it 
helped to evaluate what possibilities really ex- 
isted for radical change. Gramsci himself, as is 
well known, maintained that the Itnlian revolu- 
tion would never occur unless northern work- 
ers and southern peasnntry combined; as he 
wrote in August 1919, the cities had to be 
“welded to the countryside”. However, there 
is little on record in Italian and nothing in 
English about the attitudes of the southern 
rural population, so it is hard to decide whether 
Gramsri's proposed alliance was feasible. 

Frank Snowden's fine study of the Apulian 
landless labourers goes a long way towards 
providing the necessary information for at least 
one region of the South. His early chapters 
build up a convincing and well-documented 
picture of agrarian life in south-east Italy. The 
terrible deprivations of the landless labourers 
and their families, both at work in the fields of 
the Tavoliere and at home in centres like 
Cerignola, are described eloquently and skil- 
fully, without sentimentality or exaggeration. 
Out of these conditions came the strongest 
rural anarcho-syndicalist movement in Italy, 
which between 1919 and 1921 culminated in 
what Snowden calls “an insurrectional^ up- 


surge". He is excellent on the activities of the 
anarcho-syndicalist leagues and chambers of 
labour. Direct action was, as he writes, “rela- 
tively easy to conduct in the teeming agro-cities 
where a single man with a trumpetr sufficed to 
call the workers into the streets”. By 1919 the 
league at Cerignola had 18,000 members, with 
virtually every adult labourer in its ranks. The 
prefect reported that "the organization of the 
working-class is perfect". The unity of the pro- 
letariat, that most elusive of all revolutionary 
categories, had come close to being realized at 
a local level. 

Good though Snowden’s account is, it could 
have been better still. Although a great deal 
has been written in Italian on the leading anar- 
cho-syndicalist of Cerignola, Giuseppe Di Vit- 
torio, he emerges here only as a shadowy 
figure. There is a reference to the oratorical 
power of the anarchist feminist Maria Rygier, 
but no information about her or extracts from 
her speeches. The anarcho-syndicalists are un- 
der-characterized, and not enough is made of 
their attempts to provide an alternative culture. 

The least satisfactory section of Violence and 
Great Estates in the South of Italy is the last. 
Inexplicably, the chapter on the First World 
War and its effects is only seven pages long. By 
contrast, the section on the yeaTS 1919-21 
makes compulsive reading, but Snowden tends 
to duck the major questions posed by his study. 
There is no attempt to compare Apulia to other 
regions of southern Italy, nor is there any 
proper explanation of the various reasons, 
both structural and subjective, which pre- 
vented the sort of worker-peasant co-opera- 
tion on a national scale envisaged by Gramsci. 

It is as if the very isolation of the Apulian 

anarchosyndicalists had communicated itself 

to their historian, and stopped him from con- 
fronting the wider political ond historical prob- , 
lems of the post-war crisis. It is also sad to have 
to note thot such an excellent monograph lacks 
a satisfactory scholarly apparatus. There aTe 
i some striking photographs in the text, but no 
bibliography, and a quite inadequate index. 
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all their houses 


i : well. She could also have given her work a 

H HpnrlprQAn more solid foundation if she had studied these 

B Henderson . — ^ wltll reference t0 the cat*® a*™* 

& CARMICHAEL which lists the assets of every householder liv- 

iandThc Poor in Renaissance Florence j n g in Florence in 1427. 

I Cambridge University Press. £22.50. Tire relationship berivKnd.seasermdpov 

to 8 erty is presented here as a key to understanding 

& : the development of official pohey during 

[Carmichael’s book has two principal ep idemios. Carmichael argues t ha trover 

fib study epidemic disease in Florence men ts’ increased awareness of contapomwim 

th6 150 years following the Black Death the recognition that those 
ftp, and to examine the measures adopted disease were usually the poor, tea ° ... 

fe Florentine State to cope with plagues. . er gence of plague controls, and 1 P . . 

main sources used in the first part of the the establishment of a Lazaret o r 

^re the city’s two burial registers, or Llbri hospital. However , it is worth as 8 

foiti, kept by the Grascii, or grain offi- the Lazaretto had more than o sy 

&nd the Guild of Physicians and Apothe- p0 rtance in Florence, consider ng 

| Carmichael is not the first to have capacity when it finally opene i „ 

led these Books of the Dead; they have on!y twenty-six beds. In this and °^ er 

dy ‘ been , examined in detail by David our understanding °f S°'' e ™^ . ftheauthor 

Jiy and Christiane Klapisch-Zuber jn their WO uld have been increased gj y _ , ur i nB 

feof the 1427 Catasto (1978); but she takes . had examined the plight of the poor dug 
what further the analysis of one of their these years within the c0 J* te ^ t ” . 5 the 

^imusuaj, features: the listing of causes of provide d by other chantable insutuuo^tame 
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Burgess | 
bares 
his soul 

Bom Jack Wilson in 
Manchester between 
the wars, Anthony 
Burgess, in his 
autobiographical 
confessions, tells of his 
childhood; precocious 
sex; Roman Catholic 
conscience; wartime 
service; and exile in 
the Far East, where he 
began his novels. On 
The Times Books Page 
next Thursday Peter 
Ackroyd reviews Little 
Wilson and Big God 


. . and regularly in The Times, .... j 

Bernard Levin (right) on way we ll ve now < 

Kenneth Fleet on finance, Irving Wardle on the 
theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, Paul Griffiths on 

music, Shona Crawford Poole on tiuvel, 

Clifford Longley on the Church, Philip Howard 
bnwords, Robinson on the i cinema . < . 

and much more to read each weex 
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Colonial dilemmas 


Kenneth Ingham 

BILL GUEST nnd JOHN M. SELLERS ( Ed Hors) 
Enterprise and Exploitation In a Victorian 
Colony: Aspcetsof the economic ami social 
history of colonial Natal 
376pp. Pietermaritzburg: University of Natal 
Press; distributed in the UK by Southmoor 
Books, Tyre Brook House; Sandford St 
Martin, Oxon 0X5 4 AH. R25.50. 

08698H4693 
KARLA POEWE 

The Namibian Herero: A history of their 
psychological disintegration and survival 
. 364pp. Lewiston. NY, and Quecnston , 

Ontario: Edwin Mellen Press. $24.95. 

088946175 9 

The collection of essays edited by Bill Guest 
and John M. Sellers has something of a period 
flavour, and is none the worse for it. Re- 
strained in literary style and unpretentious in 
their historical claims, the contributors never- 
theless produce a revealing portrait of the 
objectives of European settlers in part of 
southern Africa, and of their impact upon the 
land they had chosen as the scene of their 
activities. At the same time, Enterprise and 
Exploitation in a Victorian Colony reveals all 
cooclcarly the roots of present-day uncertainty 
und dissatisfaction in South Africa. Natal may 
not have been as important in the nineteenth 
century as its neighbours, Cape Colony or the 
Transvaal, but its history reflects the problems 
of the whole region. 

True to Victorian priorities the book begins 
with the settlers themselves and with the con- 
temporary preoccupation with technological 
innovation, particularly in the realm of com- 
nuinications - which, it should be said, were 


aimed less at uniting the different parts of the 
colony than at maintaining links with the out- 
side world. The nineteenth-century colonists 
were mainly British settlers. They had no in- 
tention of following the pattern of their west- 
ern neighbours, the Boers, and becoming just 
another, albeit superior, African tribe. So they 
had to have a harbour. And with the harbour 
they had to have a railway, plunging far into 
the interior - so far, in fact, that it quickly 
became dedicated to supplying the needs of the 
Transvaal gold-mines, leaving the Natal colon- 
ists to fend for themselves. At the end of the 
century one NntaEian industry did, however, 
establish a symbiotic relationship with the rail- 
way. The .coal-mines of the north-west sup- 
plied the energy needs of the railroad, which in 
turn provided the life line for the mines. 

Meanwhile, the settlers had to make a living. 
Sellers explains how sheep-raising developed 
in the middle of the century with the benefit of 
expertise from Australia and of intelligent leg- 
islation to prevent the spread of disease among 
the animals. The government showed less de- 
tachment in promoting the interests of the 
sugar industry which grew up along the coast. 
Reorganized after a crisis in the 1860s, the 
industry benefited enormously from favour- 
able tariffs, low wages and the importation of 
indentured labourers from India. This was only 
one of many instances of intervention by a 
government which, like the settlers them- 
selves, was firmly convinced that the interests 
of the whites alone were deserving of support. 

Moving gradually away from its settler 
focus, the book then has two interesting chap- 
ters about Indians in Natal. After completing 
their contracts in the sugar plantations, some 
of the indentured labourers took up small-scale 
trading or peasant farming, or worked on the 
railway. Their humble prosperity was soon 
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I. Schapera 

SHULA MARKS 

The Ambiguities of Dependence in South 
Africa: Class, nationalism, and the State in 
twentieth-century Natal 
171pp. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. £ 13 .75 . 

0801832675 

* Based on lettbres originally given at Johns 
Hopkins University, this little book (125 pages 
of text) devotes a separate chapter to each of 
three Zulu tribesmen who figured prominently . 
in South African affairs. during the early' 
deepijes of . the present century; Solomon : 
k&Dinuzulu, John L. Dube and A. W. 0> 
Champion/ 

Solomon, son of Dinuzuiu and grandson of ' 
Cetshwayo, was head of the Zulu royal family; 
(Cetshwayo, by the way, was not, as wrongly 
identified here in a “Genealogy of the Zola 
Kings 1 *, the son of Dingahe; he was In fact the ; 
son pf Mpande.) Dube, a second generatiort 
Christian , was ah educational pioneer, fou nder . 

: and editor of a Zulu-Engtish newspaper, and - 
.political activist. Champion, also a! well- 
educated Christian, was an ex-policeman who 
, became the Natal leader of the -Industrial and 
Commercial Workers'Union and was re-j 
garded by rtiariy whitesas a dangerous agitator. 

. (All three 1 had special personal problem Saris-' 

■ ring froth the juxtaposition qf "Black and White 
in Sdtith East: Africa" (the title of a book by* 

: M. S; Evans published in .1911), Most Zulu, in- 
cluding himself, wanted Solomon formally 
established their- king.; That desire- wps 
, , appufenily shared' by sortie South' African; 
government officials, but strongly opposed by. 
w tfte ^al white settlers; they feared that if 
, renUiedttrnigbt lead to a resurgence a ft he 
“Zujii \Vqrs"; experienced in the days : of - 
‘.Getefywayo (f879)and Dinuzuiu (1906); Dube 
and Chittnpldd both 'sought, in different ways, 
to j free Zulu 1 people from the intolerable;, 
oppressions of White role apd the shackles of 
"traditionalism", (i lidigep'bus waysbf lift?). But 
belli also appreciated that, |h order to sway’ 
opinion , among ft bei r felloVvM ribe^pben, they 


imitates ("perhaps ... I was subconsciously 
influenced by”) a device successfully used by 
the late Max Gluckman in 1940 and called by 
him the “analysis of a social situation”. Early in 
each chapter she describes and comments upon 
some particular incident that led to confronta- 
tion between her chosen tribesman and bis 
white rulers: Solomon’s “drunken insolence" 
at ft large public reception (1930) marking the 
visit lo Zululand of South Africa’s Governor- 
General (the Earl of Athlone); Dube’s speech 
(1934) at the great ‘‘cleansing ceremony" that 
ended the year of national mourning after 
- Solomon's death; and Champion’s organiza- 
tion (1929) of a widespread and riotous boycott 
of monopolistic municipal beer halls. She then 
enlarges upon the career of each map, using it 
1 as a launching-pad for discussing in more detail 
(and with voluminous documentation) various 
aspects of race relations in South Africa. 

Director of London University’s Institute of 
Commonwealth. Studies, Professor Marks is 
the author and editor of Several books on 
. South African (especially Zulu) history, What- 
ever she writes usually and deservedly com- 
mands respectful attention - oven if her judg- 
ment Is occasionally suspect. The Ambiguities 
of Dependence in South Africa tends to dis- 
courage that attention, for example, if seems 
; . to assume that the readef is very, familiar with 
the history and topography of Natal and Zulu- 
: land; it deals too sketchily with 1 the interper- 
; sfonal contacts between Solomon and the two 
■; others; it does not give relevant . population 
.! data Where ttjey are most needed; arid, espe- 


threatened by a tax which forced them back to 
the plantations and by the arrival of wealthier 
Indians who seized upon the commercial 
opportunities offered by the colony. The suc- 
cess of the latter, too, was challenged, this time 
by envious white settlers, and this, Surendra 
Bhana argues, forced the Indians to become 
involved in politics to try, with only limited 
success, to defend their interests. 

It was, however, upon the black population 
that the settlers had the greatest impact, 
though not always in the manner in which 
orthodox radical historiography would have us 
believe. Peter Colenbrander, for example, 
shows that the ruler of the neighbouring Zulu 
kingdom was, if anything, strengthened rather 
than weakened in relation to his chiefs by con- 
tact with European traders, because lie con- 
trolled the importation of arms. Norman 
Etherington describes how some Africans be- 
came successful peasant farmers under the 
guidance of Christian missionaries, only to 
have their further progress ruthlessly curtailed 
by restrictions upon the availability of land, 
imposed in the interests of the white fanners. 
After the achievement of responsible govern- 
ment in the 1890s, John Lambert claims, the 
position of African farmers became even 
worse. This was in part due to the increase in 
the African population. But it was the legisla- 
tion enacted by u pro-settler parliament which 
finally destroyed African hopes for self- 
sufficiency in the production of food. From 
such an account, restrained though it may be, 
the roots of South Africa's present torment 
may readily be- discovered. This is a book 
which makes its point effectively, without 
overemphasis and without polemic. 

Restraint is not the word to describe the style 
of Karla Poewe, whose syntax might normally 
be found in an avant-garde novel. But the style 


is intended to convey both a sense of thedk 
integration of the Herero people of South' 
West Africa and the urgency of their plight 
Professor Poewe is a social scientist wiL 
knowledge of anthropology and psychology is 
sharpened in this instance by her own experi- 
ences as a child in post-Second World War 
Germany. She secs close resemblances be- 
tween the German character and that of the 
Herero, and it is, for her, ironic that the cur- 
rent predicament of the Herero originates in 
their defeat by German colonists in 1904. For 
the Herero, however, there was no Marshall 
Aid; only continuing subordination to bo 
occupying force. First German and then (also) 
South African. Attempts to escape from their 
plight - by political means, through education 
nnd by trying to rekindle the flame of tradition- 
al culture - were all fruitless. The result, says 
Poewe, is that the Herero live on two leveh; 
one of rage against their situation, wherein 
might still lie some hope of escape, the other of 
acquiescence and despair. The problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that a similar duality ex- 
isted in pre-colonial times, when the Herero 
were already profoundly concerned with status 
- with how to achieve it and how tb preserve it 
among themselves. They were, even then, 
ready to accept subordination, but this was 
counterbalanced by envy of those who were 
more successful. The present situation, the au- 
thor says, is more serious because to that inhe- 
rent tendency to exist on two levels is added the 
fact of overwhelming white supremacy, which 
makes the rage of the Herero only the more 
stultifying and destructive. In such a situation 
hope has no place, unless outside help is forth- 
coming. It is a compelling, and moving, thesis 
on a problem which, regrettably, seems to have 
only a tangential relationship to the political 
arguments which rage over Namibia.' 


Ethiopian networks 


Darrell Bates 

CHRIS PROUTY 

Empress Taytu and Menllek II: Ethiopia 1883- 
1910 

409pp. Raven Educational and Development 
Services, 27 Old Gloucester Street , London 
WC1N 3XX. Paperback. £9.95. 

0932415113 

Amharic, with thirty-one consonants and 
seven vowels, offers scope for differences in 
transliteration: Chris Prouty, the meticulous 
author of Empress Taytu and Menilek II: 
Ethiopia 1883-1910, uses a system which may 
surprise those accustomed to older spellings 
like Adowa, Magdala, Menelik and Shoa, 
where she has Adwa, Meadela, Menilek and 
Shewa. The focus of this comprehensive study, 
however, as the title and the period which it 
covers indicate, is not Menilek of Shewa, but 
his consort Taytu. It was in 1883 that Taytu 
married Menilek, when they were both 
middle-aged, five years before he became Emp- 
eror; and it was jn 1910' that she was deposed 
^from the regency she had held while her hus- 
band was b mental and physical decline. Ms 
. Prouty’s purpose is to use contemporary Ethio- 
, plan and European sources to support her 
thesis that because of Taytu’s strong and per- 
suasive personality this crucial period of Ethio- 
pian history should be known as the age jointly 
of Menilek; and Taytu.. ; ,• 

The author’s interest in Ethiopia dates from 
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placed relations and friends (and her ubi- 
quitous red umbrella), who continually urged 
him to call a halt and bring the acquisitive 
Italians to battle at Amba Alage and Adwa. 
Where the enquiring and practical Menilek 
was attracted by almost everything the West 
had to offer in mechanical and medical exper- 
tise, it was his consort, with her not ill-founded 
suspicion of foreigners and their motives, who 
became the more adept in playing one against 
■ the other and in ensuring that these induce- 
ments did not undermine Ethiopia’s political 
or religious independence. Menilek and his 
court were thus able to deal in turn, nnd often 
simultaneously, with the Italians, French, 
British, Russians, Egyptians and Sudanese 
with advantage and impunity. In the end it was 
the imperial Russians, with their excefctj 
hospitals nnd their religious affinities, 
came to be regarded as the least demanding 
and the most welcome. 

The nuthor has delved deeply and widely 
into original sources to extract dear and vivid 
pictures of both Menilek and Taytu, nnd of the 
bizarre blend of biblical and medieval condi- 
tions still prevailing in many parts of their 
dominions. Particularly valuable are the re- 
collections of Antonelli, Bulatovich, Ijgj 
Leontiev, Vollbrecht and Nellie Pease; and 
particularly germane are the accounts of the 
famine which carried off one-third of the 
population between 1888 and 1892. Then a* 
now, it Seems, the! famine owed as much to man 
as to nature. . 

This scholarly and pleasingly written treatise 
is perhaps too detailed aqd diffuse to appeal to 
the genera) reader, but it, is a study which no 
library nr student Ffhinnian affairs should 
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present rtgime. She has used these Africa: Problem In the transition to Socialist 
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Arranging a catastrophe 


g gey~A- Hosking^ 

8ov* e t collectivization 

and the terror famine 
412 pp. Hutchinson. £16.95. 

009163750 3 

wile field men die quickly, they fight back, 
by fellowship and a sense of duty, 
dying in solitude by slow degrees, 
E'SffS the excuse of sacrifice Tor a 
^ been trapped and left to starve, each 

t ■ ^ P oHtica P l decision made in a far-off 
^riaUround conference and banquet tables . . 

JL terrifying sights were the little children 

Jf S-5-i balloon-like ab- 

iosSu^ation had wiped every trace of youth 
faces turning them into tortured gar- 
S jy in their eyes still lingered the reminder 
Everywhere we found men and women 
»los.cd, .heir eyes 

utterly expressionless. 

Thus an eyewitness - quoted in Robert Con- 
cuest’s The Harvest of Sorrow - describing a 
Ukrainian village in 1933 being slowly and sys- 
tematically starved by deliberate govern- 
mental decision, as part of a campaign of de- 
kulakization” and “collectivization of agricul- 
ture" that eventually claimed eleven million 
victims. For more than half a century, a pall has 
hung over this mass murder. Diligently con- 
cealed from the world at the time by the Soviet 
government, it has surfaced intermittently in 
fragmentary testimonies, only to be forgotten 
Brain. Almost unbelievably, Dr Conquest s 
book is the first full historical study of what 
must count as one of the greatest man-made 
horrors in a century particularly full of them. 

E. H. Carr used to assert that the history of 
the Soviet Union after about 1930 probably 
could not be adequately written, because of the 
paucity of reliable sources. I had always 
assumed that this warning applied particularly 
to the collectivization and especially to the 
famine; it therefore comes as a shock to discov- 
er just how much material has accumulated 
over the years, most of it perfectly accessible in 
British libraries. Robert Conquest has spent a 
lifetime proving Carr wrong, notably In The 
Great Terror (1968), which has remained the 
standard work on Stalin’s purges , and has been 
paid the supreme compliment of translation 
| into Russian and circulation in samizdat inside 
; the Soviet Union. His .new book is also an 
object lesson in the assiduous compilation and 
perspicacious use of available but not easily 
retrieved sources. 

Since, however, Conquest unfortunately 
does not discuss his use of sources, nor even list 
them fully, it is important to consider what they 
are. Ms task was in some ways even more 
difficult in the present study than In The Great 
Tenor, for Khrushchev, when attacking Stalin 
in his famous “secret speech” of 1956, specifi- 
cally refrained from criticizing the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, and thus disclosed nothing 
about It, All the same, it became possible in the 
eariy 1960s for Soviet historians to accuse Party 
and State officials of “excesses” (indeed, Stalin 
himself had done so in a celebrated Pravda 
article of March 1930) and to document some 
of them. This cautious revelation of reality 
ended in 1965 \yhen S. P. Trapeznikov, head of 
the Central Committee Department of Culture 
nnd Science, condemned the “incorrect assess- 
ment of collectivization" and the "emphasis on 
certain episodes”; prior to bringing out 
volumes of his ovm as camouflage on the 
subject. 1 

Perhaps surprisingly, Soyiet novelists have 
risen’ to the challenge better than the histo- 
rians, With the rise of a Conscientiously realist 

. school of rural fiction in the late 1960s , many 
writers became anxious to explore the roots of 
Mfat they perceived as the demoralization of 
. Ihe village. And, since most of them had been 
born and brought up in the countryside, they 
able to draw on a rich vein of oral tradi- 
: ''On iq portraying rural lifo as jthad been in the 
1920s;and 30s. A few of them Were even able to 
^.eese sombof their Work through the cen- 
Wr- TiHese novelists’ evident concern for hU 4 
.tbentldfy 'ihakes ■ their testimony unusually 
I v ^abli; fcveh,;thpugh . it is not the kind of 
which historians . usually confront. 

I • ijhete ate ^tber reservoirs of information 
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collections abroad. Especially useful are the 
accounts of Viktor Kravchenko ( I Chose Free- 
dom, 1946, from which comes the excerpt at 
the beginning of this review) and Lev Kopelev 
( The Education of a True Believer, 1977). Both 
of them make clear the burning faith and total 
discipline which impelled these young activists 
to coerce the peasants, regardless of suffering 
and destruction, into what they believed would 
be a better world for them. 

The richest source of information of all, 
however, is to be found in the collections of 
documents issued by Ukrainian 6migrfi orga- 
nizations in the late 1940s and 50s. The most 
important single collection is The Black Deeds 
of the Kremlin , published in Toronto in 1953 by 
the Ukrainian Association of Victims of Rus- 
sian Communist Terror. Western scholars 
have been inclined to pass snootily by compila- 
tions with such lurid titles. But they are wrong: 
such records represent “popular history” in a 
way that ought to appeal to every reader of 
Annales. As S. O. Pidhainy, the editor of this 
particular collection explains, there was no 
government to issue a “white book” - “there- 
fore, in their own defence, the people them- 
selves had to write this book” . The “people” on 
this occasion were workers, farmers and 
clerks, by then living in Canada, each of whom 
gave not only his testimony, but also part of the 
funding to make publication possible. Of 
course, the great majority of individual inci- 
dents reported in the hundreds of eyewitness 
accounts cannot be Verified, but their general 
tenor is amply corroborated by other sources, 
and they add a richness of detail often not 
available elsewhere. It is from these diverse 
sources, complemented by occasional official 
documents and the accounts of Westerners liv- 
ing in the Soviet Union, that Robert Conquest 
weaves his compelling narrative. 

The truth is that the Soviet regime used rural 
tenor deliberately in order to solve two prob- 
lems. The first was how to break the control 
which private peasants exercised over the grain 
crop, the second was how to destroy the 
strength and independent spirit of the Ukrai- 
nian nation. Since the Ukrainian farmers he d 

much of the most fertile land, the solution to 
both problems could be combined. 

In recent years it has been usual for Western 
scholars to treat Soviet de-cision-makers m the 

AGreekMusee 


late 1920s as if they were early examples of a 
phenomenon which became much commoner 
in the 1950s and after: leaders of an under- 
developed nation faced with fundamental 
issues of economic development. This 
approach has generated some genuine insights, 
but it rests on the erroneous premiss that they 
were rational economists. In fact, as Conquest 
rightly insists, they were “a group which had 
accepted a millenarian doctrine, and their 
rationale for holding power was that they 
would translate this into practice to produce a 
new and superior society”. Both their doctrine 
and their upbringing induced in them an in- 
tense repugnance towards peasant society ana 
everything associated with it, like small-scale 
production and the market. Although they had 
compromised with the peasants in 1921 to save 
themselves from economic disaster, they re- 
mained unanimous in the conviction that 
peasants ought to be amalgamated in larger 
economic units and brought under the control 
of the Slate. The opportunity to do this arose in 
1928-9 with what Conquest shows was a re- 
latively minor shortfall in grain marketings, 
but what the Communists perceived as a major 
challenge to their authority. Being both un- 
accustomed and averse to the subtleties of the 
market, they intervened heavy-handedly to 
requisition grain. That solved the immediate 
problem, but led to the obvious result that the 
peasants ceased to grow what they expected to 
be seized from them by force. 

The Party tried to repeat its success by sing- 
ling out certain peasants, whom it dubbed 
“kulaks”, for especially severe taxation, while 
herding the rest into collective farms where the 
grain could be more conveniently expropriated 
front them. Those kulaks who failed to meet 
their new quotas were “dekulakized that is, 
expropriated and then, depending on the de- 
gree of their imputed opposition, either shot, 
imprisoned, deported, or, in the most avour- 
able eventuality, resettled on non-collective 
land in the locality. In all cases they were 
treated as outcasts. Vasily Grossman in his 
novel Forever Flowing (1970) described the 
attitude of Party activists (the passage is 
quoted by Conquest): “They looked on the 
so-called ‘kulaks’ as cattle, swine, loathsome, 
repulsive: they had no souls; they stank; they 
all had venereal diseases; they were enemies ot 


When I look at my room I see powder. Life as a footnote 
to unwritten literature. The chair with its thick varnish 
picked up at a junk-shop, heading for a junk-shop, 
is preparing, even now , to vanish. 

A few thousand books gathering dust and amber 

and half the books not read. 

Literature is this torn old pair of slippers. 

The plaster flakes and weals above my nea 

continually aspiring to the condition ofliterature, 
the facets of a crystal. I listen to a record 
. knowing every voice on it is dead but breathes 

volumes into my chaotic word-hoard. 
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perfecting their falls from grace. I read the papers 

for anthologies of terror. 

Anri look a shepherd watches a child fall 

bnto Greek soil, followed by the mother, followed 
by a man’s leg. followed , it seems, by the sky. 
literature is Chicken Ucken s fellow- 

: When l look at my room I .ee Greece. The bloody Gods 

are resting on my two seater settee, 
modelled on Habitat and falling to pieces now. 

AUwiljbe patched up in God’^ new .city, 

: the twts ^ Pitres artd samplers, and the draughts ■ 
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the people." As a Jew , Grossman was sensitive .. 

to attitudes of this kind. Deportation or impris- 
onment was in fact the fate of the majority of 
the “kulaks". Some formed the first huge con- , ' 

tingents in the labour camps, others were 
towed down Siberian rivers and dumped in the t, 

forests to build a new life of their own tin ‘ spe- , 

cial settlements” under the aegis of the GPU . : 

Probably a qu after to a third of them pensned . • . • 

The fate of those who remained behind on 
the new collective farms was not necessarily 
preferable, especially those who lived in the- j, 

Ukraine. The sheer upheaval caused by the - 

expulsion of the ablest and most independent 
peasants, combined with the difficulties of im- j; 

provising collective cultivation of the land , fed j‘ • 

to an appreciable decline in grain production -. 

and a catastrophic fall in all other forms of j] 

agricultural output. The State, however, con- 
tinned to exact its toll for the cities and the i; 

army and for export, regardless of what was 
left for peasant consumption. Indeed, it was j- 

worse than that. In the Ukraine , grain procure- 
ment targets were deliberately set so high that 
the collective farms had no hope of meeting ' 

them while still feeding their own members. 

Special “troikas" (representatives of the Party , 
the Soviets and the GPU) were sent round lo j 

ransack the villages and confiscate any food 
discovered there. The result was the most se- 
rious famine in the history of Russia, with five 
million dying in the Ukraine, another million 
(often Ukrainians) in the North Caucasus, a 
million in Kazakhstan (where collectivization 
entailed an end to the nomadic pastoral way of 
life and was resisted with especial despera- 
tion), and a further million elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union. 

1 had been inclined to think that the particu- 
larly high mortality in the Ukraine was ex- 
plained by the fact that it was the most success- 
ful grain-growing region, and therefore was 
subject "to uniquely harsh exploitation by a 
regime whose paramount concern was bread. 
Conquest’s research establishes beyond doubt, 
however, that the famine was deliberately in- 
flicted there for ethnic reasons - it was done in 
order to undermine the Ukrainian nation, 
which had been enjoying a unique cultural and 
linguistic flowering during the 1920s. Stalin 
feared that, as the second largest nation in the 
Soviet Union, it could become a rival power 
centre which might prove difficult to control 
from Moscow. Khrushchev once remarked, 
apropos of the deportation of small nationali- 
ties from the North Caucasus, jhat Stalin 
would have deported “the Ukrainians too. but r ,. .. 
there were too many of them". Mass starvation 
was, from his point of view, the next best thing. 

At any rate, the purge among Ukrainian 
intellectuals and “bourgeois nationalists m 
the Party was carried out much earlier than 
elsewhere, and more or less coincided with the 
famine. Furthermore, GPU guards searched 
the trains on the border of the Ukraine to 
prevent food being imported or refugees leav- 
ing to seek food elsewhere. There are reports 
of Russian villages receiving supplies while 
neighbouring Ukrainian Villages across the 
border were left to starve. All of this Indicates 
that Stalin was pursuing ethnic as well as eco- 

^Ironically, Stalin largely failed in both the . ^ 
aims of his4iorrific policy. Although he won 
just about enough bread to feed the cities, he 
bequeathed a permanently under-productive - 
: and demoralized rural sector, which is still a 

significant brake on Soviet economic develop- 
ment today. And Ukrainian national re- 
vived during and after the Second World War 
to become a constant thorn in the side of the 
Soviet leaders, Ruthlessness did iiot pay ou, 
even in its own terms. . , . 

We are all in Conquest’s debt for making 
coherent what had previously been known in 
. an uncertain and fragmentary way. His booK r . 
does not only , exhume dead knowledge: it is 
niided by a moral Imperative. A nation widen 
cannot face Its own past will have difficulties in 
coping with its future. Mr Gorbachev’s de- 
mand for glpsnost (openness), praiseworthy 
though )t is, has not yet faced this issue. Robert 
Conquest describes the present regime's atti- 
tude to the events expounded in this book as 
“the silence of complicity”. There are many in 
. the Soviet Union who are qualified to break 
that Silence and Who would willingly do so. Let 
US ,hQ JM? t glfunOfl _ m ay po\y gfyq .tlW ,. t P e 
chance. . ’ *. ■ 
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A monstrous altruist 


R. P, T. Davenport-Hines 

A. RUPERT HALLand B. A. liEMB RIDGE 
Physic and Philanthropy: A history of the 
Wellcome Trust 1936-1986 
457pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 326397 

Ail fruitful altruism, according to Proust, be- 
gins “in an egotistical manner and any human 
altruism which is without egotism is sterile": 
the bounty of Sir Henry Wellcome is a case in 
point. This Midas of pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, who died in 1936, was a disordered 
- man: sincere in his wish to benefit humanity by 
chemotherapeutic progress, and distinguished 
by other generous instincts, he was neverthe- 
less suspicious, grasping and almost friendless, 
with his private life a morass of tragedy. 
Wellcome represented a pitiable example of 
the altruist as demi-monstcr, from whose 
inward bluckness others salvaged elements of 
enduring value. 

The confusion of his testamentary disposi- 
tions betrays the hopelessness of the man. Fie 
bequeathed control of his great company, 
Burroughs Wellcome, to trustees, subdividing 
his empire into the Wellcome Foundation, 
operating its pharmaceutical business, and the 
Wellcome Research Institution, funded by the 
former’s profits and pursuing a range of chemi- 
cal, physiological, entomological, archaeo- 
logical and historical research. The terms in 
which the Trust was created, and more espe- 
cially the "Memorandum of my Policy and 
Aims for the Guidance and Assistance of my 
Trustees" which Wellcome wrote, were la- 
mentable. A. Rupert Flail is characteristically 
too mild in interpreting Welcome's conduct: 
' N * the truth surely is of a millionaire who recoiled 
from his own mortality, and created tes- 
tamentary instruments which sundered control 
of his business dominion and ensured that for 
almost hulf a century Queen’s Counsel, Char- 
ity Commissioners, judges and accountants 
would agonize over his intentions. Even as a 
cadaver Wellcome wanted his personality, 
rather than Just bis money, to endure. 

Some of his instructions were ludicrous „ such 
as the bastardized Darwinian recruitment 
practices which he sought to impose on future 
managers, or the mausoleum and model town . 
which he wanted to perpetuate his name. 
Other ideas were excellent. Overall, his way- 
ward conception of his Foundation engen- 
^ derod prolonged disorganization of the busi- 
' ness: capital starvation prevented innbvation 
and retarded its commercial performance. It is 
hard 10 doubt that this sterility and disorder 
• were Wellcome’s subconscious aim, but his 
avowed •■'vision’’ was of scientific and humanis- 
tic research with "beneficial results as sanc- 
tified by the divine purpose if hot by academic 
lope". Such is the self-immured fantasy' in 
which men can dwell if t|iey are rich enough to 
make their professional advisers cower. 

The skein woven by Wellcome took decades 
to disentangle, during which period both busi- 
ness and philanthropic opportunities were lost. 

• It is notable that the most effective u [travellers 
were scientific trustees like Sir Henry Pale (the 
, true here of Physic ami Philanthropy : A history 
of the Wellcome Trust J 936-1986) ^rather than 
the Foundation's commercial men,; : who 
proved nerveless and unreliable. It was not 
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until the 1960s that the potential of Wellcome's 
bequest became attainable, and as Hall and 
B. A. Bern bridge chart, in the last twenty years 
the Trust has distributed largesse to medical 
science on a scale both noble and effective. 

There is much to justify the pride of the 
trustees who commissioned this volume, and 
few would denigrate anything in their record; 
but many readers will be put off by the benign 
but unmemorable prose of Hal! and Bem- 
bridge. Their obeisance, for example, to the 
emollient powers and equable judgment, of 
Lord Franks (chairman of the trustees during 
1965-82) is orthodox yet unconvincing. More 
iconoclastic authors, drawn from the Well- 
come organization itself, might have provided 
another evaluation of Franks's contribution; 
but Hall and Bembridge offer a stylized picture 
of the. higher stratosphere of public life in 
which Franks was forever disinterested, omni- 
competent and irreproachable. Posterity may 
well judge otherwise. 

As shown by an earlier history of the Lister 
Institute by Harrietle Chick and others, high 
instincts and unrelenting personal generosity 
reduce the value of commemorative volumes 
of this sort. Estimable aims are not enough. 


Out of touch 


Vivian Nutton 

ROBERTS. GOTTFRIED 

Doctors and Medicine in Medieval England, 

1340-1530 

359pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£30. 

06910548)9 


In 1965, Charles Talbot and Eugene Ham- 
mond published their invaluable Medical Prac- 
titioners in Medieval England: A biographical 
register, and two years later Talbot produced 
his engaging, if somewhat idiosyncratic, Medi- 
cine in Medieval England , whose slightness of 
form and absence of footnotes belied the de- 
tailed scholarship on which it was founded. 
Robert Gottfried's new book marks the transi- 
tion of the medieval English physician into the 
world of the modern social historian and his 
computer. Working from a data-base of Talbot 
and Hammond enlarged, Gottfried surveys the 
wealth and learning of the healers of the 
Middle Ages, from university-trained physi- 
cians turned bishops, through expert surgeons, 
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One of Jean Jacques Uqueu's drawings frowns Nouvelle M6thode. his taken from Philippe dS? 
Lequeu: An architectural enigma (367pp. Thames and Hudson. £50. 0500340951). 

Consultative documents 

Bruce Hepburn .> - 


Rrurp Tfonhiim ^ ?amental importance of identifying those qual- 

tsruce Hepburn (ties which should be assessed during the selec- 

• MICHAEL O'DONNELL ' ~ ’ ^*".5. While aware of tire 

e-- • • ■ • • • ' . ; mre to cherish a few redeeming defects. He is 

Too much of the advice, that .ho medical pro-. SmbSm™ to jSLfflSS 

to amount to is that if we do what Wb are told =" clast whose foe 1 S * o° n -T 

we shall Hyp a year or two longer; as if longevity ■' ifo^whom^a hod ^ ne y 

were some sort of end in itself.' Micbaetf : - : wMtv)n wl^whiclfh^ k ° d his 
O’Donnell, in this deliehtful collect idn^n*.^ to ^ect at 


patients, each otner and themselves, will have '^^one whddevotKhk ■ T V 05 

none qf this. He isa strategist who; believes in : 

quality rather than quantity* : . - . . .■ vJ'tliatt IhlaSiw'BiwuS^'^il. r ^^ e . r 

O’Donnell urges doctors to. concern them- : with their baU^ShV^f, } 16 !! re W ioil8h }P s 
selves iritb sustaining their patients:- S|tirit^> 
rather than with," waging war with' the incur- 


cine, which the author qfflled fbr fifteen yews;. Vj oSi 

on the dismemberment ofsapr^epWs; 

DOCIO'! poaori b. 
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to barber-surgeons, barbers, and frinee nr^ 
tioners. 6 prKth 

He draws from his material two main court 
sions: that doctors were an important pan 7 
growing bourgeois middle class, and Z 
physicians, discredited by their failures inT 
Black Death, were replaced in esteem h 
surgeons, trained to perfection by their exrJ 
ences on campaign in France. The restoration 
under Henry VIII, of power to the physical 
and the amalgamation in 1540 of the Londm 
surgeons and the duller barber-surgeons 
effectively ended any possibility of media] 
progress, and ensured the failure of English 
medicine. To seek his inspiration WilliamHar 
vey had to go to Italy. One can hardly quand 
with the first claim, which is so broad as to be 
almost meaningless. But it is hard to see why 
or how it is “unfortunate” that medievd 
surgeons, apothecaries and barber-surgeons 
were “cut out of this middle class”, unless their 
alleged “bourgeois mentality” was as deadly i 
contagion as plague. 

Gottfried's second thesis is even less con- 
vincing, except to those for whom pre-modem 
physicians are always self-seeking, incompe- 
tent and repressive. There had been similar 
complaints against them long before the Black 
Death, and plague did not prevent men from 
seeking their services. The successful careen 
described in the book hardly show a falling ofl 
in physicians’ income. Nor are the innovative 
surgeons much in evidence after 1430, and 
their numbers are in any case small, the tradi- 
tional handful of great names, Arderoe. 
Morstede and, oddly, Mirfield, who was never 
a practitioner of surgery. Furthermore, the dif- 
ficulty of evaluating physic in historical terms is 
never faced, and remedies that were then 
widely believed to be effective but are nov 
rejected are simply stigmatized as traditional 
or superstitious. Faced with such ahistorical 
preconceptions, the supporters of physic can 
never withstand those of surgery, whose depar- 
tures from the path of progress can be meekly 
glossed ns unfortunate lapses into the habits of 
physicians. The physician John Caius.whodid 
much to introduce regular anatomical teaching 
in London in the 1540s, would be surprised to 
find his efforts dismissed as antiquarian, and 
his surgical contemporary, William Gown, 
would be annoyed at being denied any inno- 
vatory sentiments or at being set under ibe 
thumb of physicians or barber-surgeons. 

A better explnnation of this apparent stagna- 
tion would have been to point to the long cen- 
tury, from 1380 to 1500, during which English 
medicine was out of touch with what was going 
on elsewhere, to the socially disruptive con- 
sequences of war nt home and abroad, and to 
the fragmentation of authority, both medial 
. and political, that prevented the effectiveorga- 
nization of English medical men for the Im- 
provement of medical knowledge. 

Nor can Gottfried be trusted on details, hfi* ■ 
takes and misprints litter almost every page, 
and although the footnotes are crammed with 
reference to primary sources, there is an occa- 
sional suspicion thnt they are cited .throngb 
secondary works. The same document is 
quoted in different versions on p22 and p33, 
and assigned two different dates. Latin, French 
anfl medieval English are all equally garbled at 
mistranslated. Any practitioner attending a 
member of the nobility, however briefly. 
.Demetriu$.qf Cerno, is listed as a royal physi- 
cian, and the invention of a medical recipe is 
raunted as authorship. "Influence” and “suc- 
cess” are never defined: the evidence for that 
of .William of Congenis is a single manuscript 
written by a.Frenchman, annotated by an Ha* 
lian, and not In England for certain before, the 
sixteenth century .But such codpcologicalnuS- 
Vndersfaiidings are common, in an author whp 
; believes that Wellconie MS 49, a., German 
; manuscript, represents English medicine,, and 
: - that professional scribes embellished their 
wqrkwfth doqdles and obscene figures to t* 
• li,evethdboredopi of copying. Boredom is also 
. Gottftied’s preferred explanation for the foil; 
.ore drib® English Universities to produce moi!* 
. J^anj- the' p^casional . NfB or Mp, .fo r 
^rp^dical jhuricula .vyere “more boring than fl'Jf 
:.Ti^tural : ^ehceg ’and other arts programs'..' ■ 

|y r-^dpi;ef ace 1 Ipclu d e^, a nackno wledgfoe d t 

•PhjgrJ^s TpJboh G j ven the inadequacies qf-tn* s 
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fhe international style 


glip ri^piggott 

sff p^ s *f°^? s o,Ireland 

■niamesand Hudson. L18. 

ojtwmi 

.hitinric mesolithic tombs of western 
* '"S? Europe, their dates now known 
before 4000 bc and so antedating 
pyramids nf around 27110 ec have 
, fc ^ Sbject of astonishment , rulnura- 
I SfS^ilatton. but less often of informed 
| marked typological variants m 

' anH architecture, they have in com- 

jdanning a funerar y chambers housing 

; - nS are distributed from the 

; ^ Mediterranean along the Atlantic 
1 of Europe and the British Isles toScan- 
2a a nd the Baltic, with over 1 ,000 in Ire- 
td alone. One impressive recurrent type is 
“burial chamber with passage approach be- ■ 
neath a circular covering mound, such us Ker- 
“do in Brittany, La Hougue B.c in Jersey 
Maes Howe in Orkney and, perhaps best 
known, Newgrange on the River Boyne in Ire- 
land Not far away is the analogous tomb of 
Knowth, excavated from 1962 by George 
Eogan, who now presents to the public _an au- 
thoritative and attractive account, as the first 
limes of the specialist excavation reports 

begin, publication. . . . . 

The tomb at Knowth is unique in plan (whal- 
er this may mean), with twoopposed^rbel- 

roofed burial chambers within the great 
mound. Like its neighbour Newgrange, it was 
built around 3300 bc. As with all such Irish 
graves, the objects accompanying the dead are 
minimal -a few stone beads and pendants, and 
bone pins -with the exception of a triumph ot 
hard-stone technology in the form of a ceremo- 


nial mace-head of white and liver-brown 
marked flint, elaborately polished and faceted, 
and with exquisite relief spirals executed with 
an assured mastery reminiscent of a fine Shang 
jade (a softer stone, and, for both, fine quartz 
sand would have been the abrasive). In the 
same chamber a great sandstone bowl, over a 
metre in diameter, was decorated inside and 
out with “pecked” patterns of concentric cir- 
cles, arcs and bands. Such motifs reappear in 
profusion on the faces of many of the uprights 
of the passages, chambers and kerb-stones, 
together with other patterns ranging from spir- 
als, zig-zags, lozenges and rhomboids to simple 
% pitting, which, a dozen or so in all , make up the 
repertoire of late neolithic Britain and of the 
internationally spread “megalithic art , where 


Ireland stands between Iberia and Brittany to 
the south, and Wales and the Orkneys to the 
north. 

It is the international character of tomb- 
type, and, over a more restricted area, of wall- 
ornament, that, since some at least of the fac- 
tors involved were recognized in the late seven- 
teenth century, has posed the still current de- 
bate on local origins versus a common source: 
the fundamental alternatives of diffusion or 
independent invention. The transmission of 
the arts of civilization, from east to west, was 
explicit in the narrative of the peopling of 
Europe from Ararat by the sons of Japhet; 
implicit in the later secular model of prehis- 
tory. Here the megalithic tombs were trump- 
cards, albeit increasingly tattered as they were 


Among the menhirs 


Aubrey Burl 

BARBARA BENDER 

The Archaeology ofBrittany, Normandy and 

the Channel Islands: An introduction and 
guide 

254pp. Faber. £14.95. 

0571099572 . 

For centuries the ancient sites in France have 
drawn British visitors. As early as the seven- 
teenth century John Aubrey was enthralled by 
the huge chambered tomb at Bagneux, an 
ancient Monument near the high-way. called 
Pierre-couvert". The Scotsman, James Miln, 
excavated at Carnac in the iS^Os. Plans and 
sketches of the passage-graves, the menhirs 
and the astonishing rows became commen- 
ce, and yearly more and J— J 

to wonder at them; yet, until 1985. there was 


Digging up Dilmun 


Michael Roaff 

SHAIKHA HAY A ALl AL KHALIFA and 
MICHAEL RICE (Editors) 

Bahrain Through the Ages; The archaeology 
526pp. KPI. £25. 

0710301 12X 


The [gland of Bahrain is remarkable for its 
archaeology. Much of Us land surfnee is cov- 
ered by burial mounds, built of stone ana 
pavel and numbering over 150,000 according 
to reant estimates. Most of these date to a 
period 4,000 years ago when Bahrain was the 
most important part of the country of Dilmun. 
The name Dilmun has not yet been found on 
inscriptions from: Bahrain itself but Is well 
known in the cuneiform documents from 
Mesopotamia* where it lmd two different faces 


-the first a legendary land renowned in Sume- 
rian myth for its purity and holiness (it was 
there that Ut-napislitim, the Babylonian 
Noah, resided and that GilgamKhwenttoseek 

The secret of immortality) and the second a 

valued trading partner with ■«*»»«“ J* 
resources of the east: pearls, timber and 

“lire identification of Dilmun with Bahrain 
was made more than a hundred years ago and 
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Peter Fowl er • • • 

IAN HODDER : : 

Read tag the Past: Current approaches to 

interpretation in archaeology 

194pp. Cambridgeljnlversity Press. £20 

(Paperback, £6,9S). 

■ . °52l 3^743i . , 

• j ~ . • •. 7T 

The dusU jacket illus tration of Heading ^ ast 

two hoUoW feet in front of five wooden 
P*pks; |What is the message? “Feet of .clay”? 
ap uhing‘bbth fe^t in it"? "Thick as , 
j Jw. .Sitere^thb ; immediate questions that 
s |j®ng- fo ■ my ! mind and -reading Reading the 

■ ^showed , them to be, not- entirely in- 
J a PPfoi)riate. Thbjiext does not actually refer to 

! ^ptotbgraph!;:<of: Magritte’s 4The ; Red 
• Jg*TO , ib its- thtended meaning in this con- 
' ^ t^ihains ^mgmatfo. This is ari apposite 
T$t^e pf tl)6 ^ook for essentia lly it is to the 
Pfoblcnis of -^rception and interpretation of 
Rattan Hod^qr addresses his very 
;"-aT<4tae<?logbsts across the ; 

^nd^UbQ^^^ftithose in dtherdisti^lines 

' yiriil' 1 Welcofoe ,'thii 

i : 
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which archaeofoBf Marxism, to the au- 

analysis, structuralism and > histori- 

thor’s own preferred app each wtm 

cally rooted the climax to 

“ P°st-processual archawtogy^i^^^^^ behind 

the book, where li doing exposes the 

aSKff&sssa 

this reviewer f ‘ rt caUc d for some of the 
time has ‘ official y . . . ^ ave purported to _ 

diversionary exerci tw0 decades. 

be archaeology over the p^ , ayoure of 

Such a summary* araU ing about in- 
acaderaics^ e ed U would be very easy f 
vented problem ■ d ’ erlvat ive and obscur- 

to dismiss llH * b °°^ t exetcise by a Cam-; 


only one guidebook in either English or 
French, to show where they were: a slim 
pocketbook by the Revd W. C. Lukis pub- 
lished in 1875 and long out of print. 

Now, ironically, two have appeared in Eng- 
lish within twelve months, my own Megalithic 
Brittany, which is confined to the stone monu- 
ments in that region, and Barbara Bender s 
excellent volume, which covers a much larger 
area and a much wider period of time. Bender 
starts by providing a brief introduction to the 
archaeology of north-west France, from the 
lower Palaeolithic to the fifth century ad. This 
is followed by a gazetteer, site by site, of the 
most important and accessible momijnls. 
ranging from the Moustenan rock-shelter at 
Mont-Joly to the cathedral and tapestry a 
Bayeux. The descriptions are accurate but 
necessarily brief and, not unexpectedly, be- 
cause of their attraction and profusion, the 
megalithic monuments predominate. Room, 


The 500 pages of Bahrain Through the Ages^ 
The archaeology are a valuable record of the 
forty-five papers presented at a conference 
STJ place in December 1983 to cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the arrival of th 
A1 Khalifa family in Bahrain. The papers deal- 
ina with the later history will be published in a 
second volume. The majority of the papers 
Ed with the period of greatest prospenty 

3E WJST«d later periods are not 
i snored' By and large the papera are riot repeti- 

tious and when they do c° v ®^ h * s ® jj 16 Jthon 
nft „ ,he conclusions reached by tne auino 

are different, which adds some space to the 
. Bahrain's relations with the neign 

Ssasasasas: 


tates many of the cerebral and methodological 
doubts which daily afflict both the teacher and 

ssstfa 

IxSagfoTihewrong reasons the wrong 

wteh a o can study most of ‘he human pasL 
to the -place of that study among the 

SSswasas 

rrch«X&d have ademp- 
pj Vet the core is really .very simple. After a 

Se archaeologists have never abandoped 
“The if dalifed Net# Archaeolo&y bf the 60s 


shuffled in tired typologres: as eariy as 1695. 
when Edward Lhwyd thought that since the 
planting of Christianity hath imitated another 
in theirchurches, so also in the tribes of Pagan- 
ism". the tombs might have been mu i by 
in this light, anticipating Gordon Childe s de- 
monstrations , with his megalithic missionaries 

of the “channels of the religious propagation 

and the area of Us domain”. Toda £ 7? n nks 
many of us perhaps rather weary ofwhat looks 
like a megalithic dead-end. seeking a 
among the vague generalizations of 
population, competition “™ n S ass !™" s . 

cial groups, and locally, as Coltn Renfrew put tt 

in 1973. a “rapid evolution of unifying and 
prestige-bestowing monuments and hence o 
megalithic architecture”. 


however, is found for other periods and places, 
such as the Roman amphitheatre at Lillebonne 

and the hill-fort at Fdcanip. 

Clear instructions are given on how to find 
the scattered stones and settlements, essential 
when struggling along the lan« ■ and farn v- 
tracks in search of an atee-couverte There. is 
also a plethora of good site-plans and isometric 
reconstructions and many fine black-and-white 
photographs, including a superb composite . 
aerial view of Larcustc passage-grove, now 
overgrown with brambles and gorse. A list of 
calibrated radiocarbon dates, general and 
place-name indexes and a bibliography com- 
plete a guidebook notable for its clarity. One 
minor caveat: this is a book for the study and 
the back of the car, because its size makes it 
impossible for the pocket. But it is well 
planned, well researched and well written and 
every archaeological wanderer in Brittany. 
Normandy and the Channel Islands will want it . 


the evidence of Tecent and of not so recent 
excavations has been employed to give a pic- 
ture of life and death in Dilmun. 

This then is an important book, bringing 
together the leading specialists i" all aspects of 
the ancient history of Bahrain. Much has been 
discovered, but many problems jemain o be 
solved. What were the ongins of the Dilmun 
culture, since the name Dilmun is recorded 
texts 500 years earlier than the settlement in 
Bahrain? What language did the Diiroun.te, _ 
speak, and what was their relat'onshipwith he 
Amorite tribes which is hinted at in the 
cuneiform records? Where und how did the 
ordinary people live , for although graves , tem- 
ples shrines and public buildings have been 
unearthed the houses of the people thernwrives 
hove still eluded the excavators? If research 
continues at the current rate in Bahrain, we can 
hope to find out the answers to these questions 

very soon. 


and 70s was flawed” states 

cnee and the relieved conclusion oftheb^ks _ 

last paragraph is that we must return to basic 
principles in translating the meaning of pari 
texts (se/uu material evidence) into their own 
contemporary language (selMH cutaire). The 
significant point is that Hodder uses a histor- 
ies terms to give his archaeological advi<^- 
“contextual information from the past can lead 
to understanding of functional and ideational 
meanings . . . long term history can be recon- 
structed and can contribute to debate wthin 
modern social theory and within society at 

large," 

The contemporary relevance of the past 
leaps out from Chapter Eight. The modem 
past Is male-dominated, domestically as well as 
professionally; younger people tend to know 
more about it than thqir elders; lower-income 
‘ groups tend to be more interested in their loqtd 
•past, Such suggestions Immediately link 
archaeology to current issues of sex‘!*m, age- 
ism, tt nd the socio-economics df access to 
education and information. Is that why the 
frontispiece shows feet - again - walking oyer 
artefacts, fixed, for ever in concrete? ; Whow-' 
artefacts? 1 feet? ^ . *.•; .... v v/ ';: 
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Jean-Frun^ois Lyotard's jokily patronizing 
title will be welcomed by all those who have 
despaired of ever discovering exactly what 
post-modernism is. It might even be welcomed 
by some notable theorists of the post-modern, 
who seem as confused about the meaning of 
the term as the most befuddled lay-person. Is 
post-modernism a strictly American - even 
architectural- phenomenon, or is it of broader 
cultural and geographical scope? Did it begin 
in 1945, the 1960s, or has it always secretly 
been with us? Is it a variant of “high" modern- 
ism or a critical reaction to it? There arc those 
who distinguish between a baroque, a rococo 
and a neo-classical post-modernism, and 
others who doubt that any of this ever hap- 
pened. Post-modernism has been denounced 
as the degraded culture of late capitalism 
and celebrated as the apogee of populist art, 
linked by some to the revolutionary avant- 
garde and by others to Las Vegas and the 
latc-show. 

There is, perhaps, a degree of consensus that 
the typical post-modernist artefact is playful, 

*s pluralist , self-ironizing and even schizoid; and 
that tl reacts to the austere autonomy of high 
modernism by impudently embracing the lan- 
guage of commerce and the commodity. Its 
stance towards cultural tradition is one of 
irreverent pastiche, and its contrived depth- 
lessaess undermines all metaphysical solemni- 
ties, sometimes by a brutal aesthetics of 
squalor and shock. Is such a description, 
however, really intended to unite everyone 
from Andy WarKot to Philip Larkin, John 
Cage to Craig Raine? Is Samuel Beckett mod- 
ernist or post-modernist? It would seem that 
we are all children now, and a simplified 
account of post-modernism, if the thing exists, . 
js therefore timely. 

: Anyone expecting from Lyotard a handy 
« ■ v* bluffc r's guide to this cultural minefield is in for 
;a disappointment. For Lyotard means by le 
poslmoderne less post-modernism than post- 
modem/fy, a far from nit-picking distinction. 
Post-modernity is more of a philosophical 
category than an aesthetic one: it means, in a 
Vord, everything that Auschwitz and Stalinism 
■have' taught US about the bankruptcy of the 
grands r&iis of Reason and Freedom of the 
Enlightenment. Such narratives include the 
•peculiarly modem tale of the steady conquest 
of ignorance by knowledge, the unruffled 
tvolutio.it of. the Hegelian Idea, the Marxist 
saga of emancipation from oppression , and the 
capitalist myth of infinite technological de- 
velopment. Post-modernism signals ; the death 
V , of such' “me tanarrat i ves", whose secretly, ter- 
foristic funcLi'on is to ground and legitimate the 
illusion of ft “universal " human history. WO arc 
now . in the process of awakening from the 
. . pjght more of modernity, with its manipulative 

reason and fejjsftof the totality, into the laid- 
• pack . pluralism. ;of; the ^post-modern, that 
heterogeneous range of. life-styles and lan- 
1 |uBge; games which has renounced the nostal- 
. gicurge to totalize and legitimate Itself. Just ’as 
the post-modernist art-work abandons the cbti- 
; |bling closure of a “metalanguage’', ironically 
, undercutting its Own propositions,, so iciehce 
^^-(md phiioipphy piiMljcttjspn their grandiose 
mClapjhysleal Claims and vie w thenl&ejvcs more . 

•' ; modestly t|s just another net o (narratives, . 

; ‘ ! These ti^Scs/ evpkJilg as they do tho latCr 
‘ .r- ' 'fTrtuikftJrrt School; American rieo-prqgmaUsm 
. And PAflsjan posts iructuralism. have “already ' 
been advanced by Lydlard;iri hlsTVie Peisf* 
Modem ( Cohditioh ( 19 ? 9 )', : a work which de- 
• spite-, its Inyiipdcst subtitle f il A Report On 
knowledge") seeks to fpCe 6 s from the hypijp- 
' . ^ R D ^ e ^ of tjic Whole. Totalizing his fork Id 
* theifnes must yield -to. .a ?pragmajics of narra- 
tive": wV shbuhl forget IFegel and Marx arid 


model our knowledge instead on the self-legiti- 
mating anecdotes of the Cashinahua Indians of 
the upper Amazon. One difficulty with this 
case is that there can be no real difference for 
Lyotard between truth, authority and rhetoric- 
al seductiveness: he who has the smoothest 
tongue or the raciest story has the power. It is 
hard to see that this is all that different in 
principle from technological society, where, as 
Lyotard disapprovingly notes, he who has the 
fattest research grant is most likely to be right. 

Another problem Lyotard faces is how not 
to be an old-fashioned cultural relativist. For 
him, as for the American philosopher Richard 
Rorty, there can be no appeal to genera] 
criteria of truth and justice beyond our incom- 
mensurable language games: we should seek to 
understand the headhunters, not change them. 
Nor can there be any total social critique, since 
there is nothing total to be criticized. We are 
always caught up in one narrative or another, 
and can never catapult ourselves to some meta- 
linguistic vantage-point beyond them. Lyotard 
shares this belief with the later Wittgenstein 
and Hans-Georg Gadamer, as well as with 
Rorty; but whereas all three of these philo- 
sophers make no claims for political radicalism 
(Rorty is self- declaredly a “bourgeois lib- 
eral" ), the former Communist Lyotard would 
still regard himself rs in some sense anti- 
capitalist, and indeed has been celebrated by 
some of the rusher young Anglo-Saxon post- 
structuralists as the most revolutionary thing 
since the Long March. 

What that radicalism comes down to In The 
Postmodern Condition is a euphoric scientific 
experimentalism of a vaguely Feyerabendian 
kind, involving a remarkably utopian view of 
modern science as a disruptive, open-ended, 
“paralogical" activity. “Science" can thus 
stand in the same critical relation to the tyr- 
anny of the totality as the negative work of art 
did For modernism proper. In neither case is 
there much hope o[ a political opposition to the 
system, us oppositional politics are part of the 
metanarrntional problem rather than the post- 
modernist solution. The daringly Nietzschean 
Lyotard thus ends up, to quote one of his 
American commentators, “with a neo-liberal 
Interest group pluralism plus the democratiza- 
tion of computers". 

The problem of legitimation, however, re- 
fuses to go away. If it is ejnough that a nar rative 
“certifies _ itself In the pragmatics of Us own 
transmission without having recourse to argu- 
mentation and proof, as Lyotard suggests in 


The Postmodern Condition, how is this not to 
let the Nazis’ narratives off the hook? How is a 
discourse of political freedom and justice, 
issues which still dog Lyotard rather more than 
they do some other post-structuralists, not in 
some sense to implicate metalinguistic claims? 

In a further study, Just Gaming (a translation 
of Au Juste , 1979), Lyotard addresses this 
problem by maintaining an utterly rigid dicho- 
tomy, odd for one so enamoured of hetero- 
geneity, between descriptive and prescriptive 
propositions. The classical political metanarra- 
tives all sought to ground their strategic im- 
peratives in some form of scientific knowledge, y 
lousing up their values with facts. Lyotard, in 
short, triumphantly reinvents David Hume, 
having apparently not read him (or any critic- 
ism of him), and deploys the fact/value duality 
in the name of the crudest ethical decisionism. 
Since ethical and political injunctions cannot 
be anchored in a knowledge of society, they 
must be mysteriously self-derivative, absolute- 
ly self-guaranteeing. “We are in the position of 
Aristotle's pnident individual, who makes 
judgments about the just and unjust without 
the least criterion .... It is decided, and that 
is all that can be said .... I mean that in each 
instance I have a feeling, and that is all.” Later 
in the book, Lyotard tries to shore up this 
fatuous intuitionism with the aid of Kant's 
third Critique, viewing political judgments as 
without concepts or criteria and so as akin to 
aesthetic ones; when this still seems inadequ- 
ate as a way of running the country, he grabs 
for a bit of the Sophists or lapses into old-style 
consequentialism. 

Post-modernism, then, does indeed bear a 
relationship to Auschwitz, though hardly of 
the kind Lyotard envisages. His grand rfeit of 
the Enlightenment is not so much wrong as 
drastically one-sided, a prejudice he shares 
with Foucault. Once dialectical thought has 
been ditched as “metaphysical", all narratives 
suffer a certain spurious homogenizing: “mod- 
ernity" for Lyotard would seem nothing but a 
tale of terroristic Reason, and Nazism little 
more than the lethal terminus of totalizing 
thought. This reckless travesty ignores the fact 
that the death camps were among other things 
the upshot of a barbarous Irrationalism which, 
like some aspects of post-modernism itself, 
junked history, refused argumentation, aes- 
theticized politics and staked all on the charis- 
ma of those who told the stories. It is Lyotard, 
not his rationalist opponents, who constructs 
the most “metaphysical” coiitinuities between 


a plurality of histories. In an emptily 


tic move, he attends less to the 


moral aaj 
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Stoddard Martin's previous books are a study 
of Wagner’s- influence On English. literature: 


and a critical survey called Calijbrtlla "Writers . but far W hri-fi.7 w ’ 

In botlr Cases he found himself dealing with sky Artaud . bur ri? tDostoev- 

frustrated personalities who turned their feel. irUi. ... 5 fisse but not 


DqnbghUe for a Nietzschean reading of Yeats, 
R. C. Zaehner for mysticism, Jean-Michel 
Angebert for the occult roots of German fas- 
cism. He is prepared to concede In mid-chap- 
ter, “I must now change ray mind", and at one 
point breaks off the argument to comment on 
the film he was watching on television before 
he resumed writing. As for his hand-picked 
crew of visionary josers and whingeing rebels, 
they must, have been selected for undisclosed 
reasons- of personal convenience: Baudelaire, 
but far too briefly j Tolstpy but not Dostoev- 


frustrated personalities who turned their feel- 
■■ fogs of rejection Into dreams of domination, 
and it’s easy to see why }t has now seemed 
reasonable -to write about 1 ihoderii L, *aminq- 
miRif; behaviour in general. The triplet Art, 


Cfline; Keroupc but neither Burroughs nor 
Mailer; Crowley all too drearily but, almost 
criminally, not Jean Genet'. , 

^connoi sseu re of anfihomian style will 


political content of any particular 
tive (which might involve him i n 
metalinguistic claims about truth and in2 
than to the mere fact of a “totalizing" EJ 
But he assumes without question that aU 3 
theories are of a disreputably metapfoZ 
kind, and so leaves himself no alternative I 
them but a Beckettian tactic of making it ms 
one goes along. One is always either suffoL 
ing within some narrative or stifling for lackof 
nir on some transcendental high ground 
is simply nowhere else to stand. 

Le Postmodemc expliqut aitx enfants m. 
sists of a set of brief essays or letters to varioe 
friends which add little to Lyotard’s previa 
case, beyond acknowledging that in his br. 
occupation with narrative he has overlooked 
other discursive genres. It is the gospel oft 
philosopher who began as an activist in dx 
French Communist Party, was associated ia 
the 1950s with the Socialisms ou barbtuk 
group, and who since then has suffered ifc 
customary post- 1960s political disiliusionmuL 
In his work before The Postmodern CotuUrton, 
Lyotard turned from Marx to Freud, fiadq 
temporary relief from bourgeois oppression in 
a somewhat hippie-like cult of libidinal "into 
sities". Now there seems little left but aval- 
garde art, democratized data-banks and it 
Cashinahua Indians. There is no comment ia 
his recent work on the women’s mo van Mi, 
which complicates his own view of Enlighto 
ment by its simultaneous belief in emancipa- 
tion and hostility to dominative rationality. 
JQrgen Habermas, who has tried somewhat 
similarly to redeem the emancipatory content 
of Enlightenment thought while jettisoning 
much of its metaphysical baggage, has been 
dismissed by Lyotard as a “dinosaur” (and ha 
dismissed him in turn, along with Derrida and 
Foucault, as “neo-conservative”). It is ironic 
that the period of jaded Parisian post-Marxm 
has coincided with a whole set of notable ai 
vances by the liberation movements of tin 
Third World, from the American defeat in 
Vietnam to the present struggles in South Afri- 
ca. The Nicaraguans and the African National 
Congress, it would appear, have not yet been 
told about the epistemological illusions d 
. metanarrative. In the end, Lyotard’s wort 
offers its reader a choice between thepoliticstf 
the ageing hippie and those of the arch- 
Hegelian. It would seem doubtful that these 
are the only options available. 


One way of establishing kinship between tit 
various strains of nntinominns is through the 
nature of their humour. When Hitler promised 
to rid the world of its “mongrels” it was clearly 
no joke, but when Wilde reported thatThonas 
Wninewrighl murdered □ woman because sis 
had thick ankles he was presumably intend^ 
to raise a thin smile. Stoddard Martin mi# 
have organized his subject better had he pro- 
posed a distinction between self-appointed aw 

self-important prophets who merely pretends 
treat their vision as n joke, and genuine joktf? 
who encourage their audiences to believe tw 
their messages contain more meaning thanl*“ 
in fact been put into them; Examples of tw 
first kind would be Artaud, Crowley 
George Harrison. Examples' of the secow 


mmn behaviour in general, The trinlet Art - ° «*nmomian style will ... 

pessimism and Crime Indicates recurrent . when Nigel kind, the social jokers whose activities arc 

features In a tradition 1 of Black Romanticism astotushinc felevul™: j? f ‘ ma inly subversive, would be Jarry, 

that stretches tora'theM^uis he.S«d s , who ‘ : rea “ s,s ' Iohn Un " on - But the 


was no crime. 


ful they may have become irt WqTldly te^rrta, - 
continued to write as If 'still' spurned V* 

As Martin offers ithfirc;h Id antinbmian pro. -' /: 


Stnpamry Literary Criticism: /ftp# 
■gh post-strucluralism , edited . by_ 
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since the eighteenth century, it has beencus- 
^ “ t0 Lard Chardin as a major little 
£ “Xr than a really “great" artist who 
■sftto most strenuous and wide-ranging 
■““I. „ n the soectator’s visual, intellectual 

S2SF.ES-- Alihan u. «-* 

Sal valuing of the epic sentiment over the 
is open to challenge, supporters of 
S are stUl faced with the problem that he 
“^artist around whom il is remarkably 
difficult to erect the kind of inte leclual-cum- 
25 armature which a great artist .s imphat- 
I. expected to sustain. Chardin has attracted 
^vocative critical responses, but he has 
proved continually resistant to more systerna- 

Eialysis and it has been virtually impowfate 
!o define precisely the intellectual basis of his 
intentions^ within eighteenth-century culture. 

It is symptomatic of these problems that the 
only substantial modern monographs, by 
Georges Wildenstein and Pierre Rosenberg, 
have been founded on critical catalogues of 
considerable acumen and sensitivity, rather 
than setting Chardin’s art within broader his- 
torical schemata. Philip Conisbees elegant 
and lucid monograph now provides a convinc- 
ing general review of Chardin's life and work, 
with special reference to the contemporary cri- 
tical response and the institutional structures 
of the French art world. 

Chanlin’s career passed through three main 
phases. He began by working with persistent 
technical and intellectual effort to forge a style 
in stilHife painting which is classic in its syn- 
thesis of form, restrained yet sensuous in colour 
and deeply human in its associations. The hu- 
man element became overt in the middle years 
in tie unpretentious interiors peopled by the 
petto bourgeois and their households, with 
whom he felfsd at home. Finally, his resuscita- 
tion of slill life as his central concern in his Inst 
years was accompanied by n few large pastel 
portraits which are extraordinarily compelling 
in both colour and characterization. 

It is the great merit of Conisbce’s book that 
Chardin as “the painter’s painter" occupies the 
foreground. Beginning with n chapter on “The 
Great Magician”, the author immediately 
slakes out the centre of his evaluation of Char- 
din as residing in "that lovely dialogue between 
paint as an individual substance and what it set 
ooitorepresent”. His own felicities of observa- 
tion and expression ensure a harmonious blend 
with such, distinguished witnesses ns Diderot 
and Cochin; The result is an utt fussy and attrac- 
tive account which, however, corresponding to 
the artist’s own notorious reticence, eschews 
any. direct definition of the visual rationale 
for Chardin's magic. 

Conisbee does hint at the potential import- 
nnce of seeing vls-d-vis representing when he 
refers to “a perfect reconciliation between con- 
cepliop and perception" and a “shift from con- 
ception tq execution" , but he leaves the crucial 
tenns “conception": and “perception" un-- 
^ftonmed. Chardin's highly individual brand of 
naturalism, compared to its Dutch precedents,, 
is resolutely non -descrip tive. What is the 
visqal -baaiB for this suggestive naturalism? 
Does it lie; in a pew sense of what it is to “see" 
objects or in anew conviction about the nature 
of , representation? Might Chardin’s ; works 
feaUy.be about die .construction of painterly 
equivalents jfor the. thing seen - equivalents 
which arethemselves perceptual subjects man- 
dy.m^eout.Qf 'paint?',! 
flchael Baxjmcjqll i has recently proposed 
■^tJri loo^ng af Cbardin. a .series of optlcal- 

1 D^lShtoi .l.kiAanlh r^lltUrV. 


observer - his paintings are fundamentally ab- 
out “looking". 

One of Conisbee's texts suggests at least 
some grounds for such an approach. Chardin’s 
friend and supporter. Cochin /f/s, envisages the 
painter as saying to himself, 

Here is an object . . . which it isaquesiion of depict- 
ing. To be concerned only with rendering it truly, it is 
necessary that l forget everything I have seen, even 
so far as the manner in which these things have been 
treated by others. I must place it at a distance that I 
can no longer see the details. I ought to occupy 
myself above all with imitating the general masses 
well and with the greatest truth - those shades of 
colour, the volume, the effects of light and shade. 

This Btrong hint of a distinction between 
“knowing" and “seeing" provides at least some 
encouragement for a Lockeian interpretation 
of the fabled “naivety" of Chardin’s natur- 

However, other texts by those close to Char- 
din, including Cochin himself, suggest that this 
avoidance of the drily descriptive qualities of 
intellectual “knowing" was founded upon the 
intuitions of sentiment rather than the rational- 
izations of Lockeian theory. Indeed, if we 
begin to interpret the key terms which seem to 
bear a special loading in the eighteenth- 
century literature on Chardin - sentiment :and 
naivett in particular - we are drawn away from 
the scientific texts and into specifically artistic 
debates about appearance, truth, beauty and 


expression. When we realize that Diderot took 
Poussin as the perfect exemplar of nalveti, we 
can be sure that it was used in a manner remote 
from its modern connotations. For Diderot, 
something achieves naivety when it is “perfect- 
ly and purely what it ought to be". Naivety may 
be achieved through sentiment, which leads 
perception towards an intuition of essential 
truth. The ultimate harmony of essential truth 
resides more in man’s perception of things than 
overtly in the objects themselves and finds ex- 
pression in the autonomous beauty of works of 

art. t . , . 

This set of formulations, derived largely 
from Diderot’s later views on Chardin rather 
than his simplistic early praise of the painter s 
mastery of illusion, need not have been held by 
Chardin in these articulated and orderly terms, 
but the basic ideas relating to harmonious im- 
itation were widely available in French think- 
ing about the arts during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is much more to be accomplished 
in understanding these questions, and Con- 
isbee may be forgiven for not wishing to adopt 
too definite a stance, but the issues of concep- 
tion, perception and representation do need to 
be tackled head on if we are to claim a rounded 
understanding of Chardin’s art. 

The author exhibits a comparable wanness 
in meeting the recent challenges laid down by 
Norman Bryson and Michael Fried in reading 
Chardin’s meaning. The issue here does not so 
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much concern whether certain aspeetsof Cto- 

din’s subject-matter such as bubbles, Houses 
of cards, children’s games and so on possess 
emblematic connotations.- which they un- 
doubtedly do - but the status and role of 
emblematics in the making and reading of the 
paintings. Fried is surely right to emphasize 
that the dignified absorption of Chardin s char- 
acters contrasts markedly with the frivolity 
of their transient pursuits. Comsbee is fully 
sensitive to the reticent emotional nuances or 
the paintings, but he does not quite manage to 
address the question of whether those of Char 
din’s figure paintings which "can be read as 
moralizing or admonitory are really about 
moral themes in any important sense. If we 
adopt Fried’s stance, the absorption becomes a 
kind of good in itself, a different grade of 
morality within the superficially moralizing 
subject. If we follow Bryson, the subject-mat- 
ter is part of the “discursivity" of the signified, 
yielding in Chardin’s art to the painterly trace 
which emphasizes the “figurahty of he 
material signifier. While I do not much like 
either of these formulations, both historians . 
do demonstrate that the relationship of form 
and content in the reading of Chardin s art 
historically and currently -- responds to sus- 
tained and direct analysis within a firm 
conceptual framework. 

My own view is perhaps closer to Bryson s, _ 
though without in any sense endorsing nis 
semiotic framework. I believe that the distmg- 
uishing value of Chardin’s work resides in a 
profound if largely intuitive reconsideration of 
how a painting as a manifestly painted and 
harmonized construction can act as a visual 
analogue for seen things. His great discovery, 
it seems to me , was a precocious form of Fech- 
ner’s law. Fechner, a hundred years after Char- 
din, pointed out that in our coherent reading ^ 
of visual phenomena the ratios of lighter and - 
darker tones provide the key, particularly 
within the middle range of our discrimination i, 
rather than absolute values of brightness and 
darkness. Chardin’s paintings use our im- 
mensely subtle powers of discnminatton wtlun 
this middle range to create effec s of light, 
colour and texture which exist only ns ratios 
within the medium of “painty’’ patnt. B ^ 
asizing that his paint is paint he can nudge it 
towards description - a highlight here, a dar 
olaze there - within constrained parameters 
which actually enhance its suggestive powe^ 
ft is in his immensely hard-won and infinitely 
nuanred pitching of such effects that Chardin’s 
revolutionary greatness lies. He t ^ nsE °™ 

' painting into an act of human and humane . 
visual production guided by the very highest 
level of sentiment. The themes of his paintings 
deeply complement this vision of artistic sensi- 
bility, but the discursive content remrans at 
most a conveniently shaped vessel for the kind 
of visual nourishment he supremely provides. 

We may be justifiably grateful that Philip 
Conisbee has provided such an accomplished 
guide to Chardin’s subtle menu of visual 
delights. 


Dvina Charge to Soloirton” (Cat 47) G r mly 
remains a Ferdinand Bol, in spite of A. Blank- 
er?s attribution, in 1982, of the pa.nt.ng to 
Horst Potterton also maintains the authenne- 
ity ’of" the* artist’s signa.ure ^ch had b«n 
ralected by Blankert and others as a forgery. 
?i!fohoto^phs of artists’ signatures pro^ 

vide/in appendix are helpful in this, as in 

9 'me Sogne offeri with each entry exhaus- 

note ’'and a few selected radiographs dlustraui 
^ri, overpaintings or other phys, cal 

C0 WhUe°?he historical and tomographic con- 
of paintings is fully discussed, the author 

refrainsTrom superfluous: description, relying 

Instead on the bqqk’s illustrators. It : would 
however, have helped if the photographs had 
. accompanied the texts : instead oM Wg I «>'; 

Bated to a separate pection. Cross-references 
' ' hpiween entries and illustrations are plso made 
i R ifto jlt b‘ecduse the illuB(tt\tion numbers 


do not correspond to the catalogue numbers. 

Potterton apologizes in his .preface for an-,.% 
absence of original research into the artists 
biographies, but this is not really called fqr 
since a catalogue need supply only key bio- 
Graphical data for quick reference. These. data 
should, however, be absolutely reliable. The 
Great number of little-known artists in the col- 
fection necessitates a more laborious process 
than usual of verifying available mformatmn. 
Arnoldus van Anthomssen (bom 1630), iot 
instance, was not an uncle but the grandsopof 
the well-known marine painter Aert Antlion- 
isz. called Antum. The confusion seems to ^ 
have arisen from a mistranslation 
Bol’s German text (Die 

Marinemalerel des 17. Jakrhunderls) where 
Enkel means grandson, not unde. Hwever 
this Is a minute slip among a wealth oF reliable 
and clearly presented information. Potterton 
records in his.preface that he started work on 

the catalogue with no specmlist knowledge of 
Dutch seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
painting. The finished product, «Mi ■ 
six year? in the making, now proclaims him as a ; , 7 
“reliable authority, in the field: • • 
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Dan Gunn 

PASCAL QUIGNARD 


Lc Salon du Wurtemberg 


368pp. Paris: Gallimnrd. 85fr. 


2070767105 



For some years Pascal Quignard lias been 
establishing his well-deserved reputation as 
one of France’s most intelligent and versatile 
young writers -poet, translator, essayist, and, 
as this, his third work of prose fiction, con- 
firms. novelist as well. 

Quignnrd’s art has characteristically been an 
exacting one, inhabiting a space between, on 
the one hand, his facility and loquacity as an 
author and the broad scope of his interests and 
passions, and on the other hand the diverse, 
often extreme, formal constraints he seems to 
find it appropriate to work within. But here, 
perhaps for the first time, Quignard has re- 
laxed the constraints and given himself some 
freedom: Le Salon du Wurtemberg displays a 
superabundance of energy, anecdote and emo- 
tion, and a prose which constantly borders on 
excess. 

Soul erosion 


The form is simple and elastic: Charles 
Clienogne, a musician of some fame, and a 
translator in his early forties, has retreated to 
his family home in Wurtemberg, and is writing 
down his memories of the previous twenty 
years in order to slave off solitude. He wishes 
to try for once to do more than interpret some- 
one else’s work - to interpret his own life. He 
wishes also to give substance to those who have 
mattered to him. principally to his one true 
friend. Florent Seinecd. whom he met twenty 
years before while in the army, and who has 
recently died in a car crash. 

The novel begins with memories of days 
spent happily with Florent and his wife Isabelle 
in a rented house in Snint-Germain-en-Laye: 
enchanted days, indeed, before Isabelle aban- 
doned her husband to lake up with Charles, 
who, unable to resist the temptation, betrayed 
his friend and as a result had to spend long 
years without seeing him. As he writes, 
Charles manages to explain his attraction to 
Isabelle; but he never manages to explain why 
his attachment to Florent was and remains so 
strong. Yet the reader does not feel inclined to 
complain at this lapse; for the account of the 
joys and torment of this attachment is the 
novel’s major achievement. There hns rarely 


Nigella Lawson 


CORA SANDEL 

The Silken Thread: Stories and sketches 
Translated by Elizabeth Rokkan 
1 75pp. Peter Owen . £9 .95. 

0720606586 

* Condemned to "minor classic" status, Cora 
Sarnlel's best-known work, the Albertn Trilo- 
gy, has never been much read outside her na- 
tive Norway. The central theme of the books is 
the eponymous heroine’s path to self-realiza- 
tion and independence; a state achieved by few 
of the women in her collection of short stories, 
The Silken Thread. 

. “Only daughters with four children are. not 
liberated", reflects the nameless woman in 
"Avalanche”, as the weight of unspoken re- 
sentments gathers momentum and husband 
and wife hurl at each other the spite nourished 
silently over the years, tugging at the threads 
that held them and their marriage together “as 
If they were exposed nerve ends”. It is too late 
^ for them to stop the avalanche of angry words. 

■ ’ hieant and not meant; "fear seeps into her, 
woman's ancient fear of man, the master, who 
holds her fate in his hand”. But of course fear 
seeps into hi to, too. Both husband and wife 
have been worn down by bitter everyday mis- 
understandings "until their souls have become 
thin and threadbare?; the erosion of hope has 
brought with it an erosion of moral well-being 
which reaves them both stunned. 

Cora Sandel was Colette's Norwegian leans 
lator, and there is something of the French 
writer in Sandel’s depiction of the contract be- 
tween the sexes in "The Bracelet”. She is "that 
abnormal and handicapped creature, a woman 
without a man”; he is older, a man, who has 
discarded his Wife - "about time too after Men- 
.~;ty years of marriage, from the biological point 
of view 11 -and who feels in need of the uncritic- 

• a ! admiration ofa younger woman. TheyaTe at 
dinner, funder for each other, silently congra- 
lulalin^ : themselves, wallowing in unacknow* 

1 ;tedgcd tjecelt and intimacy. Sandel rests on the 
lusirousness of the scene - "liis hand entered 
(he ring of light and joined Company with (he 
still life of fruit, flowers and golden reflections 
in the wine, grouped round *ri fee-bucket" - 
and breaks it up abruptly when his deception 
(bcrsjs left intact) is found mil: “Even the table 
-- dami> is giving out n cheap artificial light. No- 
thing Is wh«L it seems.” V \ , . • 

Like Colette, Sandel is at homo boih in those 
warmly lit, expensive interiors (ijs slie is with 
. their inhabitants) and in the hanher.i wilder 
. landscapes of t he cou n tryside. Thift itiostmoV- 
ing story In the book: is “Simple Mertbriei^iset 
in Brtoder during; the Fim World .Wari, Iiife • 
has al ways, bceii hard; npw it (s harder; In thfc 
evenings a young boy reads aloud front the 
newspaper; MarierQiiistine, thb literate mdm- 
..tber of the community, deciphers, the halting, 
important, news! De notes thm arrfvB fpbm ihe • 
; tpaV.j'i’i.. : i'i rv a i 


Front and takes down Hie letters urgently, 
clumsily dictated by mothers incapable of ex- 
pressing “what is moving so foggily in . . . 
brain and heart”. On Sundays they go to 
Church, the women in traditional starched 
white headdresses; "they resemble a flock of 
birds that take flight and settle again, when 
they genuflect. But the big black mourning 
bonnets are like ravens among them. With ev- 
ery week that passes there are more of them.” 

Cora Sandel is not an intrusive writer, nor a 
wordy one; Elizabeth Rokkan’s crisp transla- 
tion fluently conveys the economy and acuity 
of her prose. She builds up her stories by re- 
lying on the small, significant detail, the telling 
image. None of the stories is long - the longest 
is eighteen pages - but, like the work of most 
gifted short-story writers, they linger and ex- 
pand in the mind. 

Fanatical innocence 


been a finer or more poignant account of a 
friendship between men. 

Charles is an insomniac and hence has an 
extra five hours a day of waking life. This sur- 
plus is matched by a memory so elephantine 
that it at times takes him close to the delirium 
of recollection of Borges's "Funes the Memo- 
nous”. His memories are of the horrors of 
childhood, and of the brief enchantment of 
youth; of a musician’s life of harsh discipline, 
and of moments of sensual abandon; of fleeting 
love and abiding friendship; of the need to 
move forwards, and of the increasing need to 
move backwards - as childhood becomes ever 
more important in the adult life. Every colour 
of every wall, the flavour of every sweet (the 
description of which taxes the patience when it 
lasts for over half a page), and the sounds 
accompanying every event - all are remem- 
bered and recorded. 

But Charles is brought back from the brink 
of a Funes-Iike madness, and the novel saved 
from its own tendency to excess, by the critical 
reflections with which the recollections are 
interspersed. Charles's need to remember is 
held in check by his awareness of the partial 
and falsifying nature of memory. What is 
known about memory and what is actually re- 
membered thus cohabit somewhat awkwardly; 
nor is this the only awkwardness. Charles is 
torn between France and Germany, and be- 
tween the two languages spoken by his mother 
and father respectively. His retreat to Wurtem- 
berg is an attempt to find his father again; and 
every word written in French is a search for the 
mother who neglected him. The novel builds 
up as a way not of reconciling but of moving 
between the various - often rival - faculties, 
places, languages and people that have been 
crucial to Charles. It ends: 


Je note et je rive. Je note, je note et je me dis avec 
achamcment qu'il faut a ce souffle un corps, & ce 
regard des Inrmes, & ms Ifevres une espdee de plainte. 
Je note et tout & coup je me dis qu’il faut & ce r£ve 
aussl, peut-6tre, une sorte de dormeur. 

Sleep and silence come, then, to the insomniac 
Charles, along with the relief of having perhaps 
dreamed the dream that mattered, voiced the 
words that count. Le Salon du Wurtemberg 
offers a comparable voluptuousness to the 
reader. 


Anna Vaux 


AMALIE SKRAM 
Betrayed 

Translated by Aiieen Hennes 
131pp. Pandora. £9 .95. 
0863581145 


Amalie Skram does not write, about straight- 
fonyard or comfortable things: desire is booby- 
trapped and morality double-edged in this 
short novel of mismanage, in which the bet- 
rayal of the title is shaped less by sexual differ- 
ences than by the duplicities of society. What 


man whose physical presence is now almost 
comically magnified (Skram describes him puf- 
fing his cheeks, blowing out his belly and 
squaring his shoulders with a cartoon-like 
bluffhess). As the novel progresses, Ory's 
naivety takes a less palpable form. She cannot 
grasp innuendo, or understand the winks and 
gestures of the landladies who check her 
sheets. Surrounded by a crowd of knowing 
cotisins, neighbours and passers-by, she seeks 
refuge in the bedroom from the only thing the 
bedroom is for,. 

_ There. is a counter-plot, however. Ory’s mis- 
giving and refusals (construed variously as 
childishness and .madness) begin to deny the 


she does do, however is write very dmniu ' TT-rt T maaness > begin to deny the 
with a wide-eyed ease andapparentTack^f *11^ herln^qcence initially conferred on 

■that borders on naivety. Published in 1892 (anA An ^ JOt^tnply IhatRiber -wonders - as he 

here . translated fronr th^Norw^^ ■' &?n has mar * ed . but 

first shocked Skram ‘s contem- which ^mfhl h ^m ri lnr| th t a 

porartes,- who found the. flat brutality of her frighJeSnTa^^^kr^ ' m0nsi ? T J ith 
writing too stark. But in fact it isthe absenr* nf 3L!*? 8 “ • ^ Sk I am 8 P rose exhibits a 
. adventure that Mends fhel^HT? ?! * ** the book 

although there is nothing tricky in the enUndir le ^ of the. childlike guile with 

plot - which follows seventSn^e&r-ofd Orv mwWir t; v 8 ® 0 ’ away and. the 

and her sea-captain husband, Ribb on an^lP S Jn/tterql* of 

. to the plain-faced su7fnce,0f .(he nariatiyev " -fteirnoWd i. *'* •'{.* ' ' •v' " ' 

Skram strips awAy.’dr flattens oyt anyfliine befaSnl! !? am ^ uou f bo °k - hot least 
that might lend detail pr depth.Tnd^d, thl- .'sy^ The division of 

marriage bed is the only fopilture she allows * a , pitiable , 

among the bare ^ M 

■ u 5, ^ 0ry hursery.toniip- oriiSs OiHie f5ro P“- 

tiels with only the reminder that “it is the Lord vlrfitinW ^the victim and whq the 


Extravagantly 
wandering the 

world 


Robin Buss 
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PAUL MOR AND 
Lcs Extravagant: Scdncs de In vie de boh*™ 
cosmopolite " ' 

230pp. Paris: Gnllimnrd. 83 fr. 

2 07 0703096 

This is Paul Morftnd’s first novel, written wha 
lie was twenty-two and only rediscovered i, 
manuscript in 1977, the year after his death h 
hns been edited with notes and an intToductioo 
by Vincent Giroud, who describes it as "du 
Mornnd d’nvant Morund”, lacking MoiamTs 
later brevity of style and with other characters- 
tic features of n first novel, but introducing fa 
cosmopolitan theme so closely associated wkb 
his later work that it became attached tohima 
a Inbel. For British readers, Les Exirava Sm 
has the additional interest of being set largely 
in England in the period when it was written, 
that is to say shortly before the First World 
War. 

Despite some eccentricities (San Panms, 
for the railway station), it shows that Morantfs 
visits to th is cou ntry had given him an acquaint- 
ance with English society and literature, bo 6 
of which he is keen to exhibit. His hero, Sinun 
de Bifiville, mixes in the sort of society to which 
his own particulate name naturally inclines 
him, though he lacks some familiarity with its 
usages: Sir Leslie Baker- West is referred ton 
“Sir Baker- West", and, though willingly 
seduced by the Anglo-Indian Mrs Hyde, 
Simon falls in love with Princess Lemski, a 
complete outsider like himself. As well a 
knowing about country houses, Cowes, Al- 
ford and the better parts of London, Morsnd 
has read widely in English and other Europwn 
literatures, and is apt to cite Havclok the Dane 
or the latest slang, if not indiscriminately, at 
least in rapid succession. 

A degree of snobbishness was, in fact, impli- 
cit in Morand’s notion of the cosmopolitan and 
led to his, in retrospect, rather unpleasant » 
tire on the French cinema industry, Frame h 
iloulce, published in 1934 at a time when a& 
mopolite was a term of abuse applied by th* 
Right to Jewish nnd other “non-national" in- 
fluences. The Morand version of cosmopoli- 
tanism, . far from suggesting anything that 
might override national peculiarities, mesnsan 
intense appreciation of them. The extrava- 
gants of the novel, who may be opportunist, 
like Simon, looking for a soul-mate, or in bred, 
like his friend Anquctil, wander across lliesur- 
face of the world observing the characteristic 
features that distinguish its different popd* 
tions (unless recalled for a stint of twenty-eight 
days’ national service). Simon, to whom the 
title of extravagant is the noblest in the world, 
“voulait proniencr par toute In lerre le miroir 
intelligent de ses yeux ot s’enrichlr des formes, 
et des couleurs diverses que revfitent les Stres 
el les choses”. 

This bohemian existence is the privilege of* 
leisured 6lite, and not necessarily a wealthy 
one. In a passage that foreshadows the satire o( 
Prance la doulce, he allows Simon to obscr^ 
the gathering of Le Tout-Venise, a mixture of 
artists, aristocrats, ministers and industrialists- 
Sir Sydney Thompson, rot de la tnantteladr 
*‘le$ TaQdis, du chocolat Taudis, Rolet *s 
pfites alimentaires avec Liane de 
T^cuySre dont- le pfcre, comme jadis caluide 
Theodora, rarpasse le crottin au Nouveau 0, 
que. etc'.. 

.By the mid-1930s Morand himself could 
'■ . that cosmopolitanism was out of fashion jWd- 
; between the devil of nationalism and the deep 
sea of internationalism, advocated -the 
The world of his youthful novel has a 
chann» though the writing, less mannered than 
•it later became, is surprisingly fresh. It 
Qiroud suggests in bis introduction . havet^ 1 
> tin the advice of his father, or of Giraudour, 

.' that hp. chose not to publish it, though he MPJ- 
' ', th £ manuscript and reworked itover a 
siderable period, as well as drawing on it 
siopaliy.inlater writing?. It reswrfacefJu 1 ?*^ 
{^Angeles bookshop, a testimony to theaetwlD 



DOROTHV butler 

Head. Paperback. £4.95. 
0370306724 

is a onide to books suitable for 
F "V° ^rf thatRRC group, children who arc in 
^ oSSg «aders. After an in- 
Scory chapter, -Raiaing Readers" . »h.ch 


^Mnatma'nifesio'on the value of litera 
^’ttorothy Butler devotes eaeh chapter to a 
Senear i/her chosen age group. These four 
chapters contain n sort of sketch of 
hat to expect of the personalities, interests 
Eldons of children of that age; brief 
reviews of books which Butler has found chil- 
dren she knows have enjoyed; and finally a 
booklist, with short notices of further books. 

The concluding chapter, “Learning to Read , 
briefly outlines current theory on the process 
0 f Jning to read, and explains why phon.es 
(teaching children to spell out words for them- 

«lvesl is not now in vogue. . „ . , 

The strength of the book lies m Butler s 

straightforward reliance on personal experi- 
ence: if her grandchildren, for example, have 
enjoyed abook, she says so, and then describes 
thebook’s contents. Her critical terminology is. 
simple and down-to-earth: good books are 
“gripping", “fresh and full of charm , warm , 
or “rear. Since she, by and large, mentions 

only books she would recommend, the superla- 
tives begin to jostle one another; Roald Dahl s 
faMtic Mr Fox is airily described, as prob- 
ably one of the most exciting books ever writ- 
ten". It is a book which seven-yenrs-olds enjoy; 
in general her judgment is sound. Five to Eight 
is not, of course, a comprehensive survey, but 
it Is wide-ranging and comes up with some 
unfamiliar names for parents looking for in- 
spiration, ns well as providing a good basic 
guide. Especially good is her selection of clas- 
sics" which fluent eight-year-old readers might 
try, although in every section more stress on 
the distinction between books for solo reading 
and books for parental reading aloud would 
have been useful. 

Butler has not selected according to any pre- 
conceived plan or programme.' She does, 
however, reveal a strong personal preference 


for fairy tales, which figure largely in her re- 
commendations, and indeed the only book she 
warns against is Dahl’s Revolting Rhymes. 
which she begs parents not to give to children 
under the age of ten - precisely because it, 
parodies fairy tales. In fact, her attitude to- 
wards Dahl’s work is a good test of her fun- 
damental belief that children will like good 
books best: she does acknowledge that his 
books are popular, though one can sense not 
only a certain regretfulness but also a little 
stiffness, as when she comments on their “in- 
evitable vulgarity”. But of course, she has a 
much stronger weapon than disapproval: 
George's Man'ellous Medicine, with its ex- 
tremely unpleasant, and unpleasantly de- 
scribed, grandmother, is simply not men- 

tioned. ..... . 

The weakness of Five to Eight is in its de- 
scriptions of the different age groups, which 
arc subjective, sentimental and anodyne. Five- 
year-olds are “enjoyable people"; seven-year- 
olds "seem, on the whole, less spontaneously 
happy than six-year-olds". There is also a good 
deal of easy-going advice on how to manage 
children: don't worry about mess, no point 
buying valuable furniture, people are more im- 
portant than things, and so on. It is hard to 
imagine a suitable audience for this mild opm- 

ionation. 

Dorothy Butler is unselfconsciously clear 
and vehement about the value and point of 
literature. But, although at the beginning of 
Five to Eight she speaks of “that special 
nourishment of mind and spirit which comes 
from books” and, more concretely, of how 
books can “help children towards an under- 
standing of other lifestyles and values , she 
dismisses the problems of racism and sexism in 
children's literature, arguing that such evils ar 
to be found in “bad” books like Biggies and 
Enid Blyton, and not in “good” books an 
(contradicting her opening mamfestojthat 
children’s attitudes are formed not by the 
books they read, but by their paren s. Ttere is 
a strain of .complacency running throifeh _the 
whole book, but finally this is ounveighed by 
the usefulness of Butler’s booklists and by her 

unaffected, infectious em ^^J oran ^^' 
mitment to nurturing a child s love of books. 
Shirley Hughes’s line drawings complement 
the text perfectly; they show the most fetching 
children contentedly absorbed in reading. 


Ala n Hollinghurst 

LAURENE CRASNV BROWN and MARC BROWN 
Visiting an Exhibition 
32pp. Collins. £5.95 (paperback, £2.95). 

000 1848569 
ROBERT GUMMING 
Just Look . . A book about paintings 
06708128R9 

Just imagine: Ideas in painting 
0722658230 

61 pp each. Viking Kestrel . £6.95 each. 

KENNETH KOCH and KATEFARRELUEdllors) 
Talking to the Sun: An illustrated anthology of 
poems for young people 
1 12pp. Metropolitan Museum of Art/viking 
Kestrel. £8-95. 

0670814504 

Art is both easier and more difficult than ever: 
limitlessly available by reproduction, it comes 
more and more within everybody’s reach; yet 
at the same time, as educational preoccupa- 
tions shift, its language and concerns recede, 
year by year, from the grasp of more and more 
people. The study of history is unpopular, and 
with little knowledge of the Bible and less 
Greek modern children are increasingly unpre- 
pared for appreciation of the vast corpus of 
classic Western art. This might be thought to 
heighten the urgency as well as the mystery ’ o 
art; but most new initiatives in galienes - the 
“trails" to spot kitchen implements, say, or 
dogs -seem more like attempts to break down 
children's overwhelming boredom in the 
museum atmosphere than serious steps to- 
wards looking at pictures. 

Laurene and Marc Brown’s Visiting an Ex- 
hibition is so tittcringly anxious to keep the 
children amused that it gives far more promin- 
ence to the pranks and anti-art jokes of the 
visitors than to the artworks themselves. These 
are reproduced either in thecomic-stnp format 
of the rest of the book, or as photographs 
glaringly collaged on to the pastel drawings 
Random piecesof Information are spoken by a 
museum guide and by the parents of the chil- 
dren whose initiation this is. ^.The wlumns 
from left to right are Doric. Ionic, and Conn 
thian" is an unusually helpful example .but 
drawings of the three capitals are so inaccurate 
that the benefit is illusory. The educational 
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PATRICK MOORE 
Astronomy for (he Under Tens 
4Bpp, George Philip, 27a Floral Street , 

London WC2. £4.95. 

0540011037 

What is a star? Why is the Sun so hot? Why 
does the Moon seem to change its shape? Why 
is (he sky blue? These are Some of the ques- 
tions which Patrick Moore attempts to answer 
for the inquisitive young reader in this attrac- 
tive book. This is clearly an ambitious task, 
especially as the intention (according to the 
publishers) Was to cover the “whole of astro- 
• nomy”, ; ’ • : * ' < .. 

■ At fltst sight it seems that the author has 
succeeded remarkably well: the language is 
strhigtitWtward, ■ the sentences are short 
andthfcre bre numerous coloured drawings and 
photographs. He is to be commended tooTOr 
haying .fiqlibwed the ‘fmany helpful suggeS- 
lions , \.of:!the seyen-yeai‘-0ld to whqmjhe'had 
submitted the manuscript ^-Regrettably , thisin: 

.. 'itial j?ron)isB,l is-not' sustained. "The book has 
' . faany IsriOrtcp’rhingSV both In the text 1 and the 
illust^ticins. • : - ' ; 

. " ''tTfo'mpIntpfoblem with thetext is tbat some 
: of tfrjs expiations are Tiardty likely to satisfy 
kn im^lj'geritryohn'gsteSr'. To. say, for example 
thftt’the Sky blqe because the “air spreads tl\e 

■ §uh!s light arOUnd-Msinadequate ; why Id that 
• thVsil^ 

, i'h'i«bOQk : uttiijs levelto, sUtt; 

itt4gtfetK}:eP0f» ;• 
rtkltth^Mpbutflkes less ihtm 1 foui* weeks 
^rOuridlhe^arthyvhyis ihere.ap interval 

•Hd whatpifeclsely Js hietmtby tHc^VatAmint 
i^jPltemay ihtit tie* proper planet? 


The illustrations are, on the whole, excel- 
lent In two of the diagrams, however, the 
omission of lettering men'icned in the tex 
makes them difficult to nndentand. I" 
another, there is a discrepancy with the text, 
“„ d in addition the star Arcturus »PP“« f * 

ssissasszs 


illustrated diagramtnatically and there is even a 
photograph of the Scorpion which adds no- 
thing; surely space could have been more pro- 
fitably used'by printing a simple star map show- 
tag the positiens in the sky of the.most con- 
spicuous constellations? 

In the penultimate chapter the author en- 
courages children to follow his e ; am P k ^ '^; 
Z up astronomy as a hobby and urges them o 
readsomc more books on the subject It would 
have been helpful to have included a list of 
suitable books for this purpose. 


Several or tne m«i» . 

Remarkably informative 

— li coines.oul at night 


gavinewart 
The Learned Hipp®P° Jf mU9 
Illustrated by Ronald Ferns 

48pp. Century Hutchinson. £4.95. 

O 09 163350 B . 

pie and remarka y t Goose is the 

Li..,k R,,t rn beam a poem me 


iSZ Kty.it will climb. 

”, ^l^lBtaeMUag Station In time. 

Caveats apart, there aie pages here to in- 
ure^ amuse and charms The B ^ a f °™ S 

v i d i" 

«r y ^Tndchildrcn U wih prTably find the 
St characteristically Ewardan pieces both 


tobly u Se most characteristically ttw 

blurb. But to bepn a P«”^ r ° u tQ mlsin . sparkling and informaHve, 
d 1 ®* 6 ’ {.T* 1 -? his* erroneous, if amusing, to Sparrows are very.AIW 

fc^hypsdUr.|that “It ^^^o^Uppers"!* uneducated twerp 



Ronald Ferns'* .detailed ^n-and-lnk send- 




S p4rkhngwitasmpctuh.eVM fifte 

. writing for grown-uj» indeed, a.iew 

verses arb; rather limp.- 


-Deer in the Moonlight" by William Morris Hunt ... 

f 1824-1879 ) . from Talking lo thc-Sim reviewed her . 

pari of the book is relegated to an off-putting, 

uncoloured nppendix. . 

Robert Cumming’s two books, which were 
first published in 1979 and 1982 also suffer 
from their need to cover a lot of ground in a 
tiny space, but he has surely got his perogatiyes 
riahl Just Look ... is (rue to its tide in msist- 
inn that we tackle pictures head on, take time 
to learn to see. to distinguish what painters arc-', 
up to. It leads its readers, through rapid discus- 
sions and juxtapositions of paintings, to pon- 
dd interesting questions about light and pro- 
portion, about how the artist manipulates seen 
reality or imagines a new reality of his own. It 
achieves simplicity without simplification, and 

knows what it's doing. • 

Just Imagine is more problematic. Its briefis, 
in effect, to stop that educational gap that 
leaves children culturally alienated from the 
art of the past, to posit what Rubens mennr 
when he painted "The Judgment of Paris , or 
what Hugo van der Goes wished to imply by 
sprinkling violets in the foreground of the 
Portinari “Adoration”. At the same time . 
investigates political symbolism . the emotional^ 
implications of colour and brush ™^’ ' 
strategies of fiction in pictures, the self-reflex- 
iveness of Jackson Pollock .... 
enough matter here for many books, nnd in the 
area of religious iconography in pa™ cu ‘ ar 
effect is rushed and mysterious. The book s 
instructive contrasts- a cheery Lfiger mechanic 
and a featureless Grosz puppet painted in the 
same year suggesting differing attitudes to in- 
dustry and the self - are often outweighed by 
the complexity of the subject. But Robert 
Cumming’s idea is to get the imagination work- 
ing in the realm of art, and that his two books 

will certainly do. . _ . Fmm 

All four books under review refrain front 
" value-judgments; all four are equally free of 
any sent* of art history : Rothkb coverses wl*- 
Raphael, Frank Stella with Ghirlandaio. There 
is no suggestion of orie thing preccedmg 
another. The most promiscuous of all is Talk- 
ing to the Sun , which like the others assembles 
an imaginary museum - though the museum m 
this case turns out to be the Metropolitan. It is 
not a didactic book, and simply juxtaposes 
poems and artworks with related themes. Its 
rather old-fashioned principle is pleasure - and 
its effect one of revelation. As its compilers 
emphasize, it Is a book to growup with, and it is 

full of dreamlike resonances and unresolved^, 
suspensions. A Dinka chant accompanies an-’ 

ancient Persian kneetingbnll, a Tenn)«on lyric 

■ a Fragonard. The poetry ranges from Dante to 
John Ashbqry, (he art includes stained glass, 
clocks, musical instruments as well as paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, photographs and 
sotipture. Famous lines and images lie along- 
side the rare- and curious. It has none of the 
earnest helflfujnes? of Robert Cummings 
books, and Is perhaps Intended for the more 
sensitive and reflective child; none the less, ill-; 
must be oueof the mbst beautifid andtfvqta* 

• rii?e anthologies ever compited. 
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Tavistock. 304pp. £25 (hardcover). 0 422 60870 X (he), 
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Scgaku, Martlne, translated by J. C. Whilcfcauw and 
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Cambridge UP. 328pp: £27. 5Q/$49.5Q (hardcover). 
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0321 27670 5 (pb). S/2/37. 

Archaeology 

Frazier, Kendrick People of Chaco: A canyon and its 
culture 

Norton, UK disir. Wiley! Markham, Ontario: Penguin. 

224pp. £17.50/524. 0 393 02313 3. 11/3/87. 

Stoneman, Richard Land of Loit Gods: The search for 
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Hutchinson. 346pp. £14.95. 0 09 167140 X. 10/2/87. 

Architecture 

Breeze, David A Queen's Progress; An introduction to 
the buildings associated with Mary Queen of Scots 
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HMSO. 80pp., iliia. £3.50 ( paperback ). 0 II 493343 X. 

2/87. 

Chain ey, Graham, editor In Celebration of King’s 
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Cambridge: Peve/uey. 80pp.. illus. £2.95 f paperback J. 

0 907113 43 8. 

KostoT, Spiro, editor The Architect: Chapters in the 
history of the profession (1st pub. 1977) 

Oxford UP. 371pp. £8.95 (paperback). 0 19 504044 9 (Jtc}, 
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by Frederick Etchells The City of To-morrow and Its 
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Architectural Press. 301pp., illus. £9.50 (paperback). 
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Schnyler, David The Now Urban Landscape: The 
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•BaMotw*: Johns Hopkins UP. 237pp. £23.20. 
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Craven, Wayne Colonial American Portraiture: The 
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Haywood, Ian Taking It: Art and the politics of 
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and Interviews (Documents of 20th Century Art * 
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Hafll Terry A, A Quiet Revolution: British sculpture 
since 1965, • ■“ 
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